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COMMERCE IN THE MONTH’S NEWS 
HE Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Chamber—— approved by its membership in a referendum which closed 
just a little over three weeks off now—promises to be a on December 30, is doing the practical thing to make our 
really historic occasion for American business. The Presi- governmental machinery more efficient to secure and hoid 
dent of the United States will address the assembled busi- foreign trade. The canvass of American business on the 1) 
ness men. Other eminent leaders of thought best method of using modern public opinion to prevent future i 
The Annual and action in American public life will con- wars, or to make them almost impossible, is one of the first Hh 
Meeting Only tribute their counsel and experience on press- —if not the very first—attempt made to approach this great i) 
aha ba ing problems. In his final word, urging all human problem from the standpoint of the men who are 1 ‘ 
who can to be present (printed on another managing the practical affairs of the world. The votes on | 
page) the President of the Chamber re- these referenda are analyzed on other {| 
minds: us how the trade of the work! is d Z pea ‘| pages this month. 1 
changing and shifting, how these are mat- + ¢ + & 1) 
ters that concern us all, and how we must RESIDENT Wilson, in his anntai {| 
needs guard what we have and watch our message (as already noted in these H 





opportunity for advancement. ‘The Cham- 
ber’s great meeting will set a mark by 
which commercial things will be reckoned. 


pages) has suggested to Congress a com- 
mission of inquiry to investigate thor- 
oughly the railroad situa- 
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particularly Regulation wrong. Both railroads 





U PON two questions 

important to business in war time— 
the National Chamber now stands com- 
mitted to action by the vote of its mem- 
bers. Much has been writ- 
| Preparing for ten and said about our 
| 


} 
and public believe that 
something is wrong. Following closely 
upon the President’s suggestion, Mr. 
Newlands introduced in the Senate a reso- 
lution for a joint congressional committee | 
Peace and ee ae sweeninge i ; : 

World Trade Present opportunity for Z to undertake such a sweeping inquiry with 
world trade. The Na- _ ; especial reference to Federal regulation. | 
tional Chamber, in the specific recommen- Ale op ‘ “ ee “A : v4 There is now available a vast amount of 
| dations for extending the usefulness of fore Him: “Get Up ond Get It” is the ad. iresh and pertinent evidence on the sub- 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic yice of “Sykes” in the Evenme Ledger ject: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Commerce and of the Consular Service, (Philadelphia) figures, theresultsofseveral thorough rate 
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hearings, elaborate wage adjudications and various other 
proceedings in which railroad finances have been merci- 
lessly scrutinized. It will occur to most of us that there 
might well be several business men on such a commission; 
also, that there is some good sound sense in the suggestion 
of the Saturday Evening Post that Congress could save 
much time and money by asking the assistance of the eco- 
nomic departments of some of our great universities. 
PAO Ph > S 
H AVE we Americans a moral right to be busy, pros- 
: perous and at peace in seething times like these? 
This stimulating question, raised by the Springfield Repub- 
lican, has aroused considerable discussion in the religious 
press. The New England Journal answers 
its own question in the affirmative. We are 
—it reminds us—the only nation on earth 
without moral responsibility for the present 
world calamity. We have not escaped suffering because of 
Europe’s madness. Our present activity and large crops 
are “only our due.” Says our daily contemporary : 


Have We a 
Mora! Right 
To Prosperity 


The spectacle of a united continental America 
growing strong and rich in peace, while con- 
tinental Europe rends itself in war, ought to 
be driven home to the consciousness of the 
European peoples and forced upon the attention 
of every European monarch and _ statesman. / 
America is now teaching the lesson of political 
unity and profit from the maniacal dissensions 
of the nations abroad, and that is a lesson which 
Europeans in time will more calmly and sanely 
contemplate, perhaps to their advantage and to 
the advantage of the world. 

+ $e & & & 
S OME manufacturers who desire an 
\7 immediate upward revision of the 
tariff fear that a permanent tariff com- 
mission, with powers of investigation, 
might delay such a revi- 
sion. These gentlemen are 
under a misapprehension 
regarding the powers and workings of such 
a tariff commission as that advocated by the Nationa! 
Chamber. The sort of commission which the Chamber 
favors—as has been repeatedly stated in these pages— 
would have no voice whatever in determining national 
policy as to a tariff. It would merely ascertain facts pertain- 
ing to business, without which a really efficient scientific 
tariff cannot be built up. Such facts are absolutely essen- 
tial, regardless of the sort of tariff policy to which Congress 
may be committed, whether that policy be for a high or 
low tariff, or one for revenue only. 
+e + & + 


. + 


OMMERCIAL training in our schools —education fo: 
business—received especial attention at the Educa- 
tional Section of the Pan American Scientific Congress. 
The whole range of school training for commercial pursuits 
in the United States and abroad, in England, 
Germany and Latin-America, was covered in 
papers by those who had given much study 
to the subject. The Secretary of Commerce, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the President of 


( ‘omplete 


What a Tariff 
Commission 
Would Not Be 


—Williams in the 


Commercial 
Education for 
Pan-America 





Harmony in the 
Orchestra 


AT ane 
News 


the University of Illinois, and the President of the National 
Chamber made addresses on the general topic while in soni 
thirty carefully prepared papers the various phases of the 
profession of business were discussed. As a result of this, 
a resolution was adopted for a committee of fifteen to in- 
vestigate the entire subject of education for foreign service, 
to make constructive suggestions and to report at a further 
conference. 


NOTE of caution against over-confidence in the contin- 
uance of our present heyday of prosperity may be per- 
ceived in the public addresses of the leading men of business 
throughout the country, as well as in the official govern- 


ment reports and the figures of our trade 
Remaking the with the rest of the world. Ina statement in 
World’s Eco- P - % ti i. an one 1 li ie 
nomic Map answer to numerous questions, made public 


on January 5, Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 


the United States Steel Corporation, said: 


There is great expansion at 
Some of the circumstances 


It is time to stop, look and listen, 


present. I fear there is grezt inflation. 
and industrial world are 
There will be jars and 
jolts when eyes are opened and things become nor- 


surrounding the financial 
peculiar and not justified. 


mal, We should stop, ponder, reason. 


The same warning may be read in 
the figures of our export trade as they 
are marshalled and interpreted on an- 
other page this month. What we can 
do is to strengthen and improve the 
machinery we already have for holding 
the trade which we now possess and for 
getting more. The recommendations of 
the National Chamber in its referendum 
just taken, point the way for some solid 
map of 
should 


improvements. The economic 
the world is being remade. We 


be ready for the final charting. 


Pan-American 


(Indianapolis ) 


HOSE governments, whatever their other virtues, 
which fail to provide adequate budget methods, will 
neither reach the maximum of efficiency, 


altogether responsible to the people.” These words sum up 


nor prove to be 


the introduction to a special number on 
oa , “Public Budgets’ of the Annals of the 
an ationa : 3 as errs 
Efficiency American Academy of Political and Social 


Science, just issued. They afford a thought 
provoking comment on our national situation at the pres- 
ent time. Confronted, as we are, with an almost endless 
assortment of serious questions—army and navy prepared- 
ness, the tariff, changes in our foreign policy, conservation 
measures—all involving the expenditure of enormous sums 
of money, yet last month a special committee of Congress 
entrusted with the plans for the establishment of a budget 
system, decided to abandon the idea, at least for the pres- 
ent session. It has been said that, in providing the finan- 
cial sinews of war for our country, we have heretofore 
been prone to ignore hard facts and deal in “sanguine ex- 
pectation rather than in actual probability.” A budget 
would not permit us to escape the hard facts. 
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Why You Should Attend the Annual Meeting 


I’ has been well said that 
the sun will never rise 


on the 31st day of July, 1914. 
The results of the present tremendous conflict will be so 
far-reaching that it is almost impossible for the human mind 
to imagine the manifold directions in which they will appear. 

What will be the effect on this country, what will be 
our position in the new world to be put together following 
peace ? 

Commerce has always been one of the greatest impelling 
forces in the development of civilization. What will be ‘ts 
influences for the next generation? 

With a thousand questions of unprecedented importance 
confronting American business men, was there ever a time 
when there was greater need of taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities for common counsel; for trying to comprehend the 
changes that are taking place and their significance to us? 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States comes 
at a crucial period in the history of our coun- 
try. It represents a great common forum 
for business such as we have never had be- 
fore. It is not merely a meeting of small 
groups. It is a council of the representa- 
tives of varied commercial interests from 
all sections of the land assembled to discuss 
the very biggest questions confronting the 
nation’s business. 

Today we are placing greater emphasis 
than ever on the education of our youth in 
schools and universities for practical ser- 
While we 


are doing this, however, we who are now 


vice in every day business life. 


charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting the nation’s business enter- 
prises should not neglect the educational’ 
possibilities for ourselves which are open 
to us through the opportunity of ex- 
changing ideas with our fellows. There 
is no more valuable clearing house of 
business intelligence than that presented 
by a great conference such as the Na- 
tional Chamber’s Fourth Annual Meeting will be. The 
intense interest of it all has been impressed on every one 
attending preceding meetings and no thoughtful business 
man has gone back home without the feeling that he was 
repaid many times over for the time given and the slight 
expense involved. 

Too long business men thought they did not have time 
for such gatherings. Now, however, they are realizing 
that the consideration of the large problems which react 
nationally and internationally is just as important as many 
of the details to which they give attention in their daily 
routine. The American business man can no longer keep 
his gaze fixed on the top of his desk and what passes over 
it. His range of vision must now extend far afield, if he 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 


again on the world as it was President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 























John H, Fahey, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


is to see clearly many develop-” 
ments of vital concern to him. 

The promotion of the com- 
merce of the country and its 
protection are greatly influenced by its law making. The 
present session of Congress is one of the most important 
in all our national history in the fundamental character of 
measures pending. For years business men have complained 
that their views have not been sufficiently considered in 
the making of laws involving our commerce. The truth 
is that this condition has been largely due to our own in-— 
difference and neglect, but now that we have brought hun- 
dreds of business organizations together in a great federa- 
tion capable of responsibility expressing the views of busi- 
ness men on national questions, we can find no fault if we 
fail to utilize the opportunity which it provides. 

The foremost authorities of the nation in public and busi- 
ness life will address the meetings of the Chamber on the 
three days of its sessions, February 8-9-10, and 
the delegates themselves will have full oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the questions which 
are up. 

\Vhat steps should now be taken for the pro- 
motion of our merchant marine? With the need 
for developing our agriculture more rapidly and | 
more efficiently than ever before, what type of 
credit can best serve the agricultural interests of 
the United States? With the demand for better 
education of our youth, what part.should busi- 
ness men play in the evolution of a constructive 
national program? With impending 
changes affecting the world tariffs after 
the war, can we longer delay in the crea- 
tion of a scientific, permanent Tariff Com- 
What are the changes to come 
affecting our immigration and _ what 
should we do with the alien population we 
now have, to knit it more closely into the 
American fabric? What added facilities 
do we most need for the development of 
our trade abroad from now on? When 
the great conflict in Europe is over there 
will come a number of new political and 
economic alignments, new groupings, not only political but 
economic. These will be cemented by new commercial treaties 
and by new and scientific tariffs. We must see to it that 
the United States is a part of this new order, that it occupies 
the piace which is its due when the new order begins. It is 
particularly the task of the American business man to take 
thought in these matters and to know how the coming world 
changes will affect him. 

These questions are not purely academic. The right 
answers are vital to every business man. That you should 
understand them, that you should express your ideas con- 
cerning them is your duty not alone to your own business 
but to the country as a whole at this time when sound judg- 
ment and real vision are most needed. 
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Tuesday, February 8th 


FIRST SESSION, 11 A, M. 


tees 
Report of the National Council 
Report of the Board of Directors 
Report of the Treasurer 
of the Chamber 
SECOND SESSION, 2 P. M. 


Rural Credits—Hon. 
Herrick 


Douglas 
Seamen's Act—R. G. Rhett 


THIRD SESSION, 8 P. M. 


“Vocational Education’”—Hon. 
merce 


Nichols, 
College 


nent railroad authority. 


Appointment of Convention Commit- 


Address by John H., Fahey, President 


Reports of the following committees: 
Myron i 


Merchant Marine—Hon. William H. 


Tariff Commission—Daniel P. Morse 
Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 


“Employment Managers”—Ernest F. 
President of Dartmouth 


“The Railroad Situation”’—An emi- 


ANNUAL BANQUET AT THE NEW WILLARD HOTEL. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


| FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


| Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
PRELIMINARY 


The work of the Program Committee has not been fully completed and some changes are still pending determination. 
by the National Council on February 7. 





Wednesday, February 9th 
FIRST SESSION, 10 A, M. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Addresses by prominent authorities 
Discussion 


SECOND SESSION, 2:30 P. M. 


. Reports of the followings committees: 
National Budget—R, G, Rhett 
Labor Exchanges—Charles P. Neill 
Education—Frederick A. Geier 
Arbitration with Argentina—John H. 
Fahey 
Immigration—Frank Trumbull 
Federal Trade—Harry A. Wheeler 
Foreign Relations—Hon. Charles H. 
Sherrill 


EVENING, 8 P, M. 


No sessicn of the National Chamber. 
Delegates and guests are invited by 
the Portiand Chamber of Commerce 
to attend an illustrated lecture on 
“The Columbia Highway,” followed 
by a “Smoker” at the New Willard 
Hotel 


PROGRAM 


All sessions except those on Thursday, February 10, will be held at the New Willard Hotel 


FIRST SESSION, 10 A. M. 


SECOND SESSION, 2:30 P. M. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, 8 P. M., 


It is subject to final approval 


Thursday, February 10th 


Election of Officers 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
to give the President power to veto 
separate items of appropriation 
bills—-William C. Breed, represent- 
ing the Merchants’ Association of 
New York 


Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions 


Reports of the following committees: 
Advisory Committee to Organization 
Service Bureau—S. Christy Mead 
Statistics and Standards—A, W. 

Douglas 


Maintenance of Resale Prices—Paul 
T. Cherington 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE”—The Sec-- 
retary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy 

Report of the Chamber’s Committee 
on National Defense 











- Resolutions to be Presented at the Annual Meeting 


HE morning of Thursday, Feb- 

. Yuary 10, the last day of the An- 
nual -Meeting, will be taken up largely 
with consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. The By Laws 
of the Chamber prescribe that resolutions 
to be acted upon at an annual meeting 
must be submitted at least 40 days in 
advance. 

The questions submitted by the organ- 
ization members, in accordance with 
_this provision, include the following: 
Two on the improvement of banking fa- 
cilities, submitted by the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce; the establish- 
ment of a special committee of the 
Chamber on Civil Service and superan- 
nuation pensions, by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; a uniform national 
law for the incorporation of enterprises 
for foreign trade, by the Providence 
Chamber; for a revision of the tariff to 
meet the menace of dumping, by the 


Pittsburgh Chamber ; opposition to any 
legislation “restricting the determination 
of standards of efficiency” (referring to 
\mendment, re 


the so-called Deitrick 


garding scientific shop management in 


government departments upon which the 


Chamber of Commerce has already gone 
on record), submitted by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; for various im- 
provements in our governmental machin- 
ery to make possible a real American 
merchant marine, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce; for the “immediate 
and unconditional’ repeal of the Sea- 
men’s Law and the enactment of a com- 
prehensive merchant marine law, the 
Philadelphia Bourse; for the investiga- 
tion of franking privileges in the Post 
Office, by the Cincinnati Chamber; va- 
rious improvements in the pure food 
laws, by the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers-and the National Millers Fed- 
eration; for change in the method of 


regulating railroads, by the Philadelphia 
Bourse; for the investigation of the 
need, fieid and scope of state chambers 
of commerce and their possible stand- 
' State 
Chamber, the Cleveland Chamber, the 


ardization, by the New Jersey 


Greater Dayton Association, the Grand 
Rapids Association, and the Great Falls, 
Montana, Commercial Club; against the 
federal control and operation of tele- 
graph and telephone systems of the coun- 
try, by the Philadelphia Bourse; for the 
building and maintenance of a system 
of highways, the opening of river trans- 
portation, the development of manufac- 
turing enterprises, and other steps in the 
direction of “preparedness as a means of 
defense of our country” the Rome, N.Y., 
Chamber of Commerce; a_ systentatic 
compilation of statistics concerning wa- 
Philadelphia 


terways traffic, by the 


Bourse. 
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CENERY is one of the 

richest assets of a na- 
tion. With our own it is one 
of the least used. Scenery has 
higher value than gold. The nation that 
destroys its scenery is doomed. More- 
over, people need to play and to play out- 
doors. Parks are the people’s national 
playgrounds, the garden spots of the 
country, the lungs of the city. 

Our splendid national parks, if prop- 
erly developed, would become an inex- 
haustible source of wealth. They would 
be the means of encouraging health, giv- 
ing recreation, fostering patriotism and 
promoting nation-wide unity. Scenery 
belongs to the people and they will not 
love an ugly country. Parks will keep 
the nation young. They will encourage 
travel, help do away with pre- 
judice and make people ac- 
quainted. They can be made 
our outdoor universities. 

Our parks are the 
most beautiful on 
earth. The Yellow- 
stone Park contains 
more geysers than 
the remainder of the 
known world, with 
petrified forests not 
rivalled by any oth- 
ers yet discovered 
and with the largest 
bird and wild life 
reservation in the world. The Yosemite 
National Park contains the Yosemite 
valley, in many respects the rarest com- 
bination of magnificence and beauty 
known. The Sequoia National Park con- 
tains the largest and oldest trees in the 
world. The Rocky Mountain National 
Park presents the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Rocky Mountains at their 
best—high peaks, small but beautiful 
glacier lakes and extensive but easily 
read glacier wreckage. The Mount Rai- 
nier National Park consists of one peak, 
Mount Rainier, a steaming, sleeping vol- 
cano, with more than fifty square miles 
of glacial ice on its head and shoulders. 

There are thirteen national parks and 
thirty-one national monuments in our 
country. All these reservations were es- 
tablished because of their striking scenic 
and scientific features, and for the part 
that they may take in matters of educa- 
tion. The parks were each created by a 
separate act of Congress, while the mon- 
uments, though really set aside for the 

*Mr. Mills is often referred to as the “Father of 
the National Parks.” Traveler, nature lover, lecturer, 
he has devoted many years to the advocacy of pro- 


tection for birds and wild flowers and to the develop- 
ment of the National Parks, 
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By ENOS MILLS* 
“Father of the National Parks.” 


same purpose as the parks, were each es- 
tablished by a presidential proclamation 
and can be abolished by a presidential 
proclamation. 

There are also numerous forest reser- 
vations. These should not be confused 
with the national monuments or the na- 
tional parks. The national forests are a 
commercial proposition established for 
the purpose of producing timber and 
grass, and their recreational and scien- 
tific features are wholly incidental. 

Although these parks and monuments 
were established and the parks given 


Rainier National Park 


Ka 





| 


over to the charge 
of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and most of the monuments 
turned over to him, there have never been 
received legislative enactments by Con- 
gress to tell him how these should be 
managed or to give him authority to 
manage them as he sees fit. Each of the 
parks was created under a separate piece 
of legislation somewhat different from 
the legislation which created each of the 
other parks. Thus each park necessarily 
has to be managed by itself. Hence, in 
order to facilitate efficient management 
of all these places, there is a general need 
that there be created what may be called 
a National Park Service or Bureau, 
with a director at the head who will 
have authority to develop and administer 


On the Road to Paradise Park, { 


What We Owe to Our National Parks 


them. If the national parks and 
monuments are to be used for 
recreational, scientific and edu- 

cational .purposes, it will be 
necessary to develop them so that people 
can readily have access to their many at- 
tractions. They need roads, trails and 
hotels and transportation facilities. That 
these roads, trails and buildings may be 
established without marring the scenery 
and that the parks may be administered 
without annoyance to the visitor, it is im- 
portant tohave a centralized management. 
If these parks and monuments receive 
development and businesslike manage- 
ment they will be a business proposition. 
In 1913, a very careful and conservative 


estimate indicates, Americans spent 
$350,000,000 abroad. With the  in- 
at crease of their popu- 


lation and wealth the 
people of the United 
States are acquiring 
the travel habit. 
They are finding in- 
terest in outdoor life 
and this is being fa- 
cilitated by better 
roads and by the au- 
tomobile. American 
travelers have been 
going abroad to 
places ready for the 
traveler. With our 
national parks rea- 
dy, they are very 
likely to attract many 
tourists. 

There are thirteen national 
parks at the present time,— 
Yellowstone, in Montana and 
Idaho ; Yosemite, Sequoia and 
General Grant, in California; Mount 
Rainier, in Washington ; Crater Lake, in 
Oregon; Wind Cave, in South Dakota; 
Sully’s Hill, in North Dakota; Platt, in 
Oklahoma; Mesa Verde, in Colorado; 
Glacier, in Montana; Rocky Mountain, 
in Colorado, and Hot Springs Reserva- 
tion, in Arkansas. 

While national parks and monuments 
contain unrivalled scenic attractions they 
are also bird and wild life preserves. 
Then all are dowered with a delightful 
climate. They have within them the 
very things that the traveler and vaca- 
tion “tripper” want to enjoy. 

Switzerland has become wealthy by the 
effective exploiting of her scenery. She 
prepared by establishing a national park 
system several years ago. Australia and 
New Zealand are also planning such sys- 
tems. What they can do, we can do. 
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ere the enactment by 
Congress of the Federal 
T'rade Commission Law and 
the Clayton Law, the Federal 
Trade Committee of the National Cham- 
ber has been repeatedly questioned not 
only as to the relationship which it 
might be expected would be established 
between the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission at points 
where jurisdiction seems to overlap, but 
also as to the probable attitude of the 
Départment of Justice with respect to 
future proceedings. 

It was explained to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral by the representatives of the Na- 
tional Chamber that, if he would express 
himself-on these points it might be re- 
garded as reassuring to the public mind 
and dispel some of the uncertainty which 
has heretofore existed. Several inter- 
views between the Attorney General and 
the National Chamber’s Fed- 
eral Trade Committee brought 
out the point of view of the 
Department of Justice. 
Attorney General's Statenie't 

By way o%¢ introduction, the 
Attorney General 
expressed the view 
that much of the 
misunderstanding 
that exists in some 
quarters in rela- 
tion to the Sher- 
man Act is due to 
the fact that, in 
the minds of many, 
it has come to be 
thought of as a 
statute apart from 
the general body 
of laws—one by 
nature unlike oth- 
er laws, especially 
as regards the function and 
duty of those charged with 
its enforcement. 

This, he pointed out, is 
not the case at all. On the 
contrary, the Sherman Act 
is enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the same 
manner and according to 
the same rules of policy as 
other statutes—with the 
same care and with neither 
more nor less rigor. Plain 
or intentional violations are 
proceeded against vigorous- 
ly as under other statutes. 
When, as with all statutes, 
doubtful cases arise in 
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Attorney 
Gregory 


“OT he Government and the Sicéietin Law 


The National Chamber Secures an Authorita- 
tive Statement from the Attorney 


which there was no intent to violate the 
law, they are dealt with just as similar 
cases under other statutes are dealt with, 
that is, with a view to enforcing strict 
compliance with the law, 
but without unnecessarily 
stigmatizing or unneces- 
sarily burdening with liti 
gation persons who have 
honestly mistaken 
as to. the law and 
stand ready to rectify 
their mistake. 
Another cause of 
misunderstanding, 
the Attorney 
the persistent 
sentation to 


been 
who 


this 
said 
General, 
misrepre- 
which the 
Sherman Act has 
been subjected by 
propagandists 
who are opposed 
to the competitive 
principle and who 
seek to under- 
mine that principle by attempting 
to create in the public mind mis- 
givings and con- 
fusion both as to 
the meaning and 
as to the manner 
of enforcing the 
law embodying it. 
Four points were 
then taken up: 
(1) The complaini 
that the law is un- 
certain; (2) The 
policy of the De- 
partment of Jus- 
tice as regards the 
method of enforc- 
ing the law in ad- 
mittedly doubtful 
cases ; (3) The 
means adopted by 
the Department to guard 
against unjust prosecu- 
tions; (4) The policy of 
the Department in cases 
where it and the Federal 
Trade Commission are both 
charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law. 
Concerning the first point, 
the Attorney General stated 
that, while concededly there 
is in'the law of restraint of 
trade an atea of doubt, in 
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Chamber’s Committee on the 
Federal Trade Commission 


the vast majority of cases it is 
not difficult to tell whether a 
proposed transaction is or is 
not in violation of the statute, 
and the doubt is certainly no greater than 
that which is accepted as a matter of 
course in the application of other laws. 
Such doubt as there is, he further stated, 
will be greatly reduced by 
decisions in the Shipping 
Pool Case, the Anthracite 
Coal Cases, the Harvester 
the Steel Case, and 
the United Shoe Machinery 
Case, which are now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court. 

This led to the question 
as to the policy of the De- 
partment as regards the 


i) ss 
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method of enforcing the 
law in those cases which 
are admittedly doubtful. 


On that point the Attorney 
General stated that, where 
men have entered into a 
transaction believing in 
good faith that the transac- 
tion is a lawful one, and, 
subsequently, upon com- 
plaint made, the Department reaches the 
conclusion that the transaction was not 
in accordance with the statute, but is 
yet satisfied of the good faith and inno- 
cent purpose of the partiees and can see 
that there was ground for the view of 
the law upon which they acted, it has 
not been and would not be the policy 
of the Department to invoke extreme 
penalties against them. 

In such a case the Department would 
consider that the just and appropriate 
and quickest way of enforcing the law 
would be by a civil proceeding in which 
the question involved would be contested 
or a consent decrée entered,—according 
as the defendants desired,—or by a notice 
to the parties of the Department’s con- 
clusion with opportunity to abandon or 
modify the transaction. 

The choice as between these two pro- 
cedures would be determined by the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. ‘The 
Attorney General claimed no originality 
for this policy. On the contrary, he 
stated that it was neither original nor 
peculiar to the Anti-Trust Law but is the 
policy of the Department and prosecut- 
ing authorities generally in the enforce- 
ment of all laws. 


Wheeler 


the National 


As to the Federal Trade Commission 


In this connection the attention of 
the Attorney General was called to para- 
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graph E of Section 6 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Law which author- 
izes the Commission, “upon application 
of the Attorney General, to investigate 
and to make recommendations for the 
readjustment of the business of any cor- 
poration alleged to be violating the An- 
ti-Trust Acts, in order that the corpora- 
tion may thereafter maintain its organi- 
zation, management and conduct of busi- 
ness in accordance with law.” He was 
asked whether he could state what the 
policy of the Department of Justice 
would be with regard to invoking that 
provision. 

He replied .that while he felt certain 
that this would prove to be a most ser- 
viceable provision in solving practical 
questions which often arise in the en- 
forcement of the Anti-Trust Laws, it was 
as yet too early, in his judgment, to at- 
tempt to particularize as to the cases in 
which the Department of Justice should 
call upon the Trade Commission for as- 
sistance under this provision. Speaking 
generally, he stated that he did not un- 
derstand that the provision contemplated 
that he should refer to the Commission 
the question whether the law had been 
violated in a given case, but rather ques- 
tions of the feasibility, adequacy or ad- 
visability of proposed remedies from a 
practical standpoint. Where questions 
of the latter sort do not arise, or where 
they arise in a form which presents no 
difficulty, no purpose would be served, of 
course, by having the parties go over the 
same ground before the Commission that 
had already been gone over before the 
Department. 

On the other hand, where in working 
out the remedy in a particular case diffi- 
cult questions of business organization 
and of finance shall be encountered, it 
will be the desire and the policy of the 
Department to seek the assistance of the 


Trade Commission. In two recent cases 
which have arisen where courts have de- 
clared the combinations assailed to be 
unlawful, the Department has proposed 
to the courts that the assistance of the 
Trade Commission be ‘sought in 
working out plans of disscelution. 

The discussion then turned to the 
measures taken by the Department 
to guard against prosecutions for 
which there is no just 
ground. On this point the 
Attorney General _ stated 
that no proceeding is ever 
instituted until after the 
most painstaking and ex- 
haustive investigation of 
the facts which it is 
possible to make. As 
a part of this inquiry, 
the person or corpora- 
tion against whom 
complaint is made,— 
unless it has already 
declared its attitude, 
—is given full oppor- 
tunity to submit its 
defense before any ac- 
tion is taken. This is done, 
he pointed out, not only as 
a matter of justice to those 
against whom complaints are 
made, but as a matter of pru- 
dence on the part of the De- 
partment, for, least of all, has 
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The Chamber’s Federal Trade Committee 


The organizations in the National 
Chamber declared, Referendum No. 7, for 
the creation of an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission. On September 26, 1914, 
the President approved the bill 
which established a Federal Trade 
Commission and on March 16 fol- 
lowing the commission was for- 
mally organized. At the 
Third Annual Meeting of 
the National Chamber, in 
February last, the Fed- 
eral Trade Committee 
was organized. “We 
realize,” said President 
Fahey, “what a tremend- 
ous task there is before 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The members 
of the National Chamber 
wish to do everything in 
their power to assist the 
commission.” The idea 
of the Chamber, he con- 
tinued, is “to obtain the ser- 
vices in the committee of 
prominent and able meh who 
have the disposition and will 
be able to give their time to 
the important work.” This 
Committee consists of nine 
members,—Harry A. Wheel- 
er of Chicago, Alfred B. 


the Department any interest Chairman Davies of Koch of Toledo, Rush C. But- 


in instituting a suit which 
should subsequently turn out 
to be without foundation. 

As to its policy in cases where botl 
the Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission are charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law, as under the Clayton 
Act, the Attorney General stated that 
the Department would, in general, be 
guided by the principle which governs 
the Federal and 
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The Home of the Department of Justice, 


Private Residences 





the State courts in 
cases where they 
have concurrent 
jurisdiction. That 
is to say, in any 
such case, if the 
Federal Trade 
Commission were 
the first to exercise 
jurisdiction, the 
Department of Jus- 
tice would await 
the conclusion of 
the Commission’s 
proceedings before 
taking any action, 
unless special cir- 
cumstances should 
dictate a different 
course. 





Formerly Several 


the Federal Trade ler of Chicago, W. L. Saun- 
Commission 


ders of New York, Guy E. 
Tripp of New York, Henry R. 
Seager of New York, Alexander W. 
Smith of Atlanta, Joseph P. Cotton of 
New York, and Dr. I. C. White of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

The purpose of this Committee is to 
study the jurisdiction of the Trade Com- 
mission and to confer with it. On April 
17, the Committee had its first confer- 
ence with the Commission at Washing- 
ton and has been kept constantly in 
close touch with the activities of the 
Commission through the Chamber’s Na- 
tional headquarters. During the early 
stages of the legislation creating the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, details were 
followed in the Legislative Bulletins of 
the Chamber. On May 20, Federal 
Trade Commission Bulletin Number 1 
was issued by the National Chamber, 
devoted exclusively to the activities 
of the Commission and issued as fre- 
quently as there is information to publish. 
Five have so far been brought out. On 
January 9 the Chamber’s Committee neld 
its third meeting and afterwards issued 
a statement regarding its interviews with 
the Department of Justice, which is given 
on this and the preceding page. 
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OR the time being Con- 

gress is without a pro- 
gramme. Appropriation bills, 
plans for development of the 
army and navy, and means for raising 
increased revenue remain under consid- 
eration in committees. Meanwhile, the 
bills which have been reported from 
committee, and are consequently ready 
for debate upon the floor of the House 
or Senate, are mostly measures which 
came over from the last Congress. 


The Public Domain 


The proprietary interest of the United 
States in lands lying within the western 
States remains extensive. The eleven 
States west of Kansas and the Dakotas 
have an area of 753,000,000 acres of 
which the United States, as owner and 
not as sovereign, continues to hold more 
than half. 

All the important laws, except those 
dealing primarily with agricultural lands, 
under which the Government transfers 
its ownership to private persons, are 
now, in one way or another, under con- 
sideration by Congress. For revision 
and codification of the mining laws 
the Senate has already passed a bill 
which proposes a commission. At this 
writing a bill is under debate in the 
House which, so far as coal, oil and phos- 
phate areas remain in the public domain, 
will substitute a system of leases from 
the Federal government for the method 
heretofore used in transferring public 
lands to private ownership—transfer of 
the fee, and consequent termination of 
all the Government’s rights of ownership. 
Last year, the principle of leasing was 
first accepted by Congress for Alaskan 
coal lands. 


The Question of Water Powers 


To public lands which are so situated 
as to control the development of water- 
powers this new principle would be ap- 
plied by a bill which passed the House 
on January 8. In other words, as to 
these lands the United States would 
retain the full title, becoming a lessor 
and as such receiving rentals. This 
change in policy is advocated as in the 
public interest, on the ground that the 
utilization of waterpowers can be en- 
forced, the possibility of future munici- 
pal, state, or national operation can be 
kept open, and the proceeds of rentals 
will constitute a fund for the progres- 
sive reclamation of other lands. 

‘The two esseutial points of the pol- 
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Public Domain---Water Power---Immigration--- 


Dye Stuffs—Committee Hearings 


icy—leasing of public lands and yearly 
compensation to the Government for 
their use—the western States generally 
oppose on principle. In the early part 
of 1915 the legislature of Oregon invited 
other western States to join in a con- 
ference at Portland, in September. This 
conference adopted resolutions which 
declare the leasing policy is contrary 
to the constitutional rights of the States 
in which the lands are situated and ad- 
vocating not only that the former policy 
shouid be continued but that the pro- 
prietary rights of the United States 
should be made subject to the powers of 

















A Typical Western Water-Power 


White Salmon plant, Klickitat County, 


Washington. Partly develuped, showing di- 
versified country in which western water 
powers are so generally located. 


eminent domain of these states. A mi- 
nority of the delegates appear to have 
supported the leasing system. 

The waterpower bill passed the House 
without an aye-and-nay vote. In the 
Senate, where the representation of west 
ern States is proportionately larger than 
in the House, the bill may be expected to 
meet increased opposition, ard to be 
amended in some ways. In order to em- 
phasize the western point of view the 
members of Congress from one west- 


Real Beginning of the New Congress 


ern State have arranged for a 
lecture in Washington on the 
subject of water-powers, illus- 
trated with motion pictures, 
with a popular appeal. 


The Present Land Law 


Until 1901 tracts of the public lands 
controlling waterpowers were acquired 
as parts of agricultural homesteads, or 
were purchased, without any obligation 
to proceed to development. A law then 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant permits for the occupancy of 
public lands for power sites and trans- 
mission lines, the permits being revoca- 
ble at any time. In 1911 a law stated 
that these permits, so far as they con- 
cerned National Forests, in which many 
of the sites lie, might be for terms of 
50 years, but left them terminable at any 
time within the term. This possibility 
of revocation is said to have impaired 
the usefulness of the law. The proposal 
which is pending in the present Congress 
in reality substitutes a lease, which may 
be terminated within its period only for 
stated causes. 


Other Water Powers 


Not because of proprietary interest 
but by virtue of constitutional control 
over navigable waters, the United States 
has an interest in waterpowers on the 
navigable streams of the country, in the 
East as well as the West. Regarding 
these waterpowers there was legislation 
in 1906, and extensive amendments have 
been proposed for several years which 
are now on the point of debate. In this 
field the laws are administered by the 
Secretary of War. When public lands, 
and not navigable rivers, are concerned, 
the Secretary of the Interior has been 
given jurisdiction. . 


Power at Niagara Falls 


The waterpower at Niagara Falls 
raises international questions, and in 
1909 it became the subject of a treaty 
with Great Britain which limits the 
amount of water that may be diverted 
above the falls, in order that the flow 
over the falls may not be appreciably 
diminished. Early hearings are to be 
held regarding legislation affecting the 
regulation of water diversion under the 
treaty. 

In the House, three different com- 
mittees consider legislation dealing with 
the waterpowers which have been men- 
tioned,—the Committee on Public Lands, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce, and the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Managers of industrial enterprises, 
skilled and unskilled workmen, social 
workers, and many other persons are 
studying the éffects the end of the Euro- 
pean war will have upon immigration to 
the United States. For the time being 
immigration has been reduced to one- 
fourth the volume before the European 
war and to a level lower than in any 
year since 1899. In order to meet any 
situation which may develop the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration is 
once more urging enactment of new ad- 
ministrative provisions, the need of 
which has been felt for years. In Feb- 
ruary, 1913, the President vetoed a com- 
prehensive bill containing the new pro- 
visions which are needed, acting ad- 
versely because a “literacy test’ had been 
included. For the same reason a similar 
bill was vetoed in January, 1915. Hear- 
ings are now to be held for the purpose 
of drafting a new bill. Whether or not 
it will contain a “literacy test,” of course, 
cannot be foretold. 


The Problem of Coal-Tar Dyes 


As this number of THe NarIon’s 
BUSINESS goes to press, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means,—the great 
tariff-making instrumentality of Con- 
gress,—is conducting hearings regarding 
the advisability of so increasing duties 
on imports of coal-tar dyes as to protect 
from destructive competition from 
abroad, after the close of the European 
war, the dye-making industry which is 
now being created in the United States. 
Directly or indirectly seventy or eighty 
industries which use dyes, and are hav- 
ing difficulties in meeting their require- 
ments, will be represented before the 
committee. 

At the same time the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce published 
its statement of the present condition of 
dye-making in America. According to 
the Bureau, American-made dyes deriv- 
ed from coal-tar are now being produced 
in a volume five times as great as before 
the European war, and approximately 
half enough coal-tar colors are being 
made to fulfill the American demand. 
These comparisons are said to indicate 
much less than the real growth of the 
American industry; for before the war 
intermediate products of coal-tar were 
imported, whereas now these “interme- 
diates,” as well as the finished colors, 
are made in the United States. 


An American Dyestuff Industry—? 


Seventeen firms in the United States 
are said at present to be making “inter- 


mediates” from coal-tar and twelve are 


turning out colors ready for use. In- 
vestments in the industry appear to be 
on a permanent basis, and the firms now 
active expect to continue after the Eu- 
ropean war has ceased. That new legis- 
lation to guard American dye makers 
from unfair, foreign competitio.: in the 
markets of the United States is to be en- 
acted seems to be agreed upon all hands. 
Whether or not the House Committee 
will recommend increased duties for this 
purpose had not—when these lines were 
written—been definitely determined. 


Plans for New Taxation 


That new internal revenue taxes will 
have to be levied by Congress admits of 
no dispute. The taxes which will be 
selected, however, have not been deter- 
mined. About committee rooms, of both 
House and Senate, many taxes are in- 
formally discussed, without opinion crys- 




















Transmission of a Great Water Power 


The transmission line terminals and trans- 
fers of the power plant of the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia Power Company, Bishop’s Creek, in 
the Inyo National Forest, California. 


tallizing in any particular way, except 
to the effect that some increased revenue 
is to be obtained through the income 
tax. 

On January 15 the Secretary of the 
Treasury and a number of Members of 
the House were arranging to con- 
fer informally regarding the new taxes 
which should be _ proposed. Public 
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announcemest of revenue plans will 
scarcely occur before February. 





The Ship-Purchase Bill 


No date for introduction of the new 
form of the Ship-Purchase bill. which 
failed last year, and no exact indication 
of its contents has been announced. If 
such a bill is brought forward, the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine will, at 
least according to earlier plans, begin 
hearings on a bill for regulation of ocean 
transportation. As yet the committee, 
which would also have jurisdiction 
over the Ship-Purchase bill, has an- 
nounced no such hearings. 


British Shipping Statistics 


British shipping statistics continue 
broadly representative of world-wide 
conditions, and are accordngly apposite 
for any discussion of the Ship Purchase 
bill. Data published in London at the 
end of December set the present price of 
a 7,500-ton cargo, steamer at $625,000, 
whereas in 1914 it was $212,000, $180,- 
000 in 1908, and $300,000 in 1900, when 
the last period of high freight rates, and 
high prices, occurred in ocean transpor- 
tation. 

If the freight rates of 1900 are taken 
as a standard, the rates to England 
touched 58% of normal in 1908, were at 
78% of normal when the European war 
began, and have since gone upwards of 
282% of normal. 


British Marine Earnings 


The financial statements of 82 British 
companies which operate cargo steamers, 
—s85 vessels in all,—indicate that in 
1915 they made a profit of $20,000,000, 
or 25% of the book value of their steam- 
ers, that they declared dividends averag- 
ing eleven and one-half per cent, and 
transferred still larger amounts to de- 
preciation accounts. 

The earnings of these companies in 
1913,—a boom year,—were still larger, 
however, than in 1915. The dividends 
earned in 1915 were 22%, but in 1913 
they were 30%, and 19% in 1914; these 
percentages represent net earnings after 
5% for depreciation. If all British com- 
panies with cargo steamers have set 
aside in 1915 the same proportionate 
amounts for depreciation as the 82 in 
question, something like $60,000,000 has 
been placed in their reserves to meet the 
exigencies of future years. 

British companies with passenger 
steamers have been somewhat. less pros- 
perous than the cargo companies; twen- 
ty-three passenger companies, operating 
895 steamers, declared dividends averag- 
ing 8% in 1915. 
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HE Senate of the United States de- 

voted several hours on January 10 
to an animated discussion of the subject 
of a Tariff Commission. 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada, in a 
stirring speech on the record of the 
Democratic Party, 
outlined a proposed 
legislative program. 
He spoke of the dan- 
gers arising from 
the threatened dump- 
ing which many fol 
low the European 
war. It is doubt- 
ful, he contended, 
whether such a 









process of cheap 

© Harris & Ewing sales, ‘“unaccom- 
en a ee OO panied by proof of 
Neords conspiracy to de- 

press or control 


our markets,” can be “antagonized by 
the exercise of the powers of the Trade 
Commission regarding fair competition.” 

“It possibly can be met by slowing 
down the entry of such goods, either by 
taxation or by limited exclusion. A 
tariff board could be organized with 
power to act in either way under a defi- 
nite rule fixed by Congress, or the Trade 
Commission could be authorized to ex- 
ercise such power. I believe in a tariff 
board and have for years advocated its 
creation, but it will be difficult to har- 
monize such legislation with the tradi- 
tions of the Democratic Party.” 

In conclusion, the Senator urged as an 
item in his constructive program for the 
present session, “the grant to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of all the powers 
of a needed tariff board, including, in ad- 
dition to the powers of investigation, 
publicity, and recommendation, the 
power to protect, under a rule fixed by 
Congress, American industries against 
the combination or action, of foreign 
producers and trad- 
ers intended to un- 
duly displace the 
products of Ameri- 
can industry in our 
own markets.” 

Following Sena- 
tor Newlands, Sen- 
ator Owen, of Ok- 
lahoma, declared 
that he believed the 
welfare of the 
United States “‘re- © Harris & Ewing 
quired the establish- Senator Owen, of Ok- 
ment of a non-par- 
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Is the Senate in Favor of a Tariff Commiussion?e 


The Growing Sentiment as Shown in an Animated Debate 


tisan Tariff Commission.” 

“I wish to say that the establishment 
of such a non-partisan Tariff Commission 
which was referred to by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newlands] in his 
remarks just made, can be carried out 
upon lines which are entirely harmonious 
with the policies heretofore pursued by 
the Democracy. It is not necessary that 
such a commission should be constructed 
upon the avowed theory of the so-called 
‘protective’ tariff. There are abundant 
reasons why such a commission should 
be established, regardless of whether a 
man believes in a protective tariff or 
whether he does not.” 

Referring to the practical impossibility 
of Senators and Representatives investi- 
gating thoroughly for themselves the 
questions of fact to be determined in 
connection with the formulation of a 
tariff, Senator Owen said: 

“For that reason, therefore, a tariff 
commission is perfectly justified, in or- 
der to ascertain the 
truth with regard to 
these items on the 
schedules and in or- 
der to keep Mem- 
bers of Congress in- 


formed of the 
changing factors 
which enter into 

these questions, 


because they are 
going through a 
constant flux.” 
Senator Lewis, 
of Illinois,  re- 
minded his col- 
leagues that the 
question of the functions of a tariff com- 
mission had been debated on both sides 
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Senator Lewis, 


Illinois 


of the Senate at the time of the creation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. He 
asked : 

“Does the Senate see anything incom- 
patible with. the duties of the Federal 
Trade Commission, as now prescribed by 
law, from that board entering into du- 
ties such as he has defined and which he 
regards appropriate and necessary for 
something called a tariff commission ?” 

Replying in the affirmative, Mr. Owen 
declared that, in his opinion, the Federai 
Trade Commission cannot 
tariff commission, because 
“it is not humanly possible for the 
present Trade Commission to perform 


serve as a 


‘its present function completely, much 


less undertake this work, which will re- 
quire the entire time of laborious and 
expert men to ascertain the facts and the 


factors governing the cost of manufac- 
ture and cost of distribution.” 

Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, inquired whether Mr. Owen rec- 
ommended that, “having ascertained the 
facts, the proposed commission should 
then submit these facts to the Execu- 
tive Department and 
that then the Ex- 
ecutive Department 
should change the 
rates of duty,” mak- 
ing what, in_ his 
opinion, was a real 
point against a 
commission that 
it would delegate 
to the Executive 
Department 
Congressional Senator Gallinzer, of 
functions: “I don’t New farpshire 
see why a tariff commission should come 
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in to instruct the Executive Depart- 
ment.” Senator Owen, expressing con- 


fidence in the President and denying that 
it would be in any way unconstitutional 
for the Legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to “fix a maximum and a mini- 
mum within which reciprocal arrange- 
ments might be made,” declared: 
“It is my opinion that, when the 
legislative branch of the government ex- 
ercises this legislative function and de- 
clares a maximum and minimum rate, 
within which the tariff shall be mobile 
and within which the executive shall be 
authorized to make these reciprocal 
agreements, the legislative branch has 
given an instruction to carry out the leg- 
islative will within certain limited lines, 
and that the Executive, in discharging 
that function, will be performing an exe- 
cutive duty put upon the Executive by 
the legislative branch. I am willing to 
trust any President whom the people of 
the United States may at any time put 
into the White House to represent their 
wishes in regard to 
such matters.” 
Senator Shafroth, 
of Colorado, offered a 
statement that the ne- 
cessity for a! Tariff 
Commission arises 
from the fact that the 
state of trade and the 
different condi- 
tions “are so intri- 
cate and involve 
such. gn qnorthous Senator Shafroth, of 
amount of study 


Colorado 
that it would he 
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impossible for executive officers charged 
with the duties which they now have ot 
ascertaining the proper rates that might 
be required to perform that function.” 
S.nator Sutherland, of Utah, .ex- 
press _d himself as believing that “we 
would have no diffi- 
culty in providing for 
a tariff commission 
to gather facts, pre- 
sent them to Congress 
and make recommen- 
dations. That sort of 
a tariff commission T 
am in favor of and 
have always been 
in favor of.” 
Expressing his 
approval of such a © Harris & Ewing 








tariff COMMUSSION Conator Sutherland, of 
rather than none Utah 
at all,’ Senator 


Owen rejoined that he would like to 
have a commission that “would enable 
the Preside t of the United States to 
exercise some authority in promoting 
those international agreements one by 
one, and day by day, as the occasion 
should occur, in order to enlarge our 
foreign commerce to as great an extent 
as possible.” He believed that would “en- 
large our internal activities and keep our 
people empioyed.” 

Senator Poindexter, of Washington, 
referring to a plank in the Republican 
platform of 1908, regarding the differ- 
ence in cost of production in the United 
States and in foreign countries, said: 

“If the country in the political cam- 
paign decides in favor of a protective 
tariff, as it did decide in that campaign, 
Congress, in enacting a law to carry out 
the tariff plank, appoints a commission, 
not to ascertain what would be a reasyn- 
able tariff, not giving the commisston any 
discretion whatever as to raising or low- 
ering rates, but to ascertain the fact of 
what is the rate on any particular item 
that represents the difference ‘n the cost 
of production at home and abroad. It 
would be an absolutely definite and spect- 
fic rule, leaving no discretion to the com- 
mission, and at the same time it would 
be a rule under which 
the tariff would be ad- 
justable to changing 
conditions, because 
the facts would be 
changing from time 
to time. The costs of 
production at home 
and abroad and_ the 
difference between 
them, would be 
changeable factors ; 
and, as the com- 
mission found, up- 
on complaints that 
might be made to 
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Senator Potndexter, of 
Washington 


them by those who were particularly 
interested, that conditions had changed, 
that the facts had changed, they would 
then find the new facts. Instead of 
exercising any discretion in establish- 
ing a tariff policy, they would be simply 
fixing the rate in pursuance of a rule 
laid down by Congress.” 

Senator Works, of California, recalled 
the fact that, in the preceding session of 
Congress, he had introduced a bill calling 
for a tariff commission, the bill author- 
izing such a commission to make neces- 
sary investigations and to report to Con- 
gress any recommendations for changes 
in tariff legislation. 

“It seemed to me that that was about as 
far as we could go in vesting power in a 
commission of that kind; that the act of 
legislation, or the act of fixing the tariff 
rate, must be left to Congress. I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator that there 
ought to be some means by which we 
could fix our attention upon any item of 
tariff legislation where it is found to be 
in any respect wrong, and change it 
without having to go over the entire bill 
as it has been hereto- 
fore enacted.” 

Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, referred ap- 
preciativedly to the 
character of the men 

appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft to his 
Tariff Board, re- 
called the fact that 
it failed to secure 
the adhesion of ia 
Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate, ; 
and proceeded to Senator Works, of Cal- 

ifornia 
declare: 


“T believe that the proper kind of a 
tariff commission would be a good thing 
for this country ; but I do not believe that 
any, President of the United States, 
whether he be Republican or Democrat, 
ought to have the right to appoint that 
commission. It ought to be appointed by 
Congress, be responsible to Congress, re- 
port to Congress, and let Congress act 
upon 1s report. 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, in a ring- 
ing speech, declared himself in favor of 
a commission “to ascertain those facts 
and factors which make up competitive 
conditions and from which emerge the 
laws that govern trade and 
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economi 
commerce.” He announced, further that 
he had always voted for a tariff commis- 
sion. “Is a tariff commission,” he asked, 
“a better agency for the ascertainment of 
facts than a congressional committee ? 
“The commission would be constituted 
more largely of experts and trained econ- 
omists. It would be less liable to change 
with the violent vicissitudes of party pol- 
itics. It would be less affected by the bias 


and prejudice of partisan controversy. 
It would be virtualiy in continuous ses- 
sion. It could study and record chang- 
ing conditions while they are changing. 
It could accumulate and systematize a 
vast mass of data. It could make con- 
tinuous observations over a long period 
of tendencies and 
relations between va- 
rying rates and their 
effects. It could ren- 
der a number of ser- 
vices and perform a 
number of functions 
to which a congres- 
sional committee is 
not adapted. It 
is no disparage- 
ment to say that a 
commission is bet- 
ter suited than a © Harris & Ewing 
committee for the‘ 
conduct of such in- 
vestigations, the 
collection of details and the collation of 
lacts for the analysis and enlightenment 
of such committee. It is not necessary to 
say that the old system is the worst sys- 
tem. It is only necessary to prove that it 
is not the best. To whom has the old 
method proven satisfactory? Has it es- 
tablished and maintained industrial peace 
and commercial progress and prosperity ? 
es 











Senator Smoot, of 


Utah 


I would have the commissich 
not only investigate tariff rates and tariff 
changes in this and other countries, but 
I would also have it investigate internal 
revenue rates in this and other countrivs. 
These taxes are an ingredient of price. 
They effect competition. * * * Tfa 
properly equipped commission were now 
in existence, it could do much to ascer- 
tain whether the dread of dumping be 
groundless or not. If its fears be un- 
founded on fact, the commission could 
dispel them now. If they be founded on 
facts the commission would be in a po- 
sition to enlighten the country on the sub- 
ject, and to enable Congress te avert the 
danger and allay apprehension on the 
part of the business community.” 

The Senator concluded: 

“The business men of America have a 
right to ask the establishment of such a 


commission at the hands of Congress. It 
is not flattery but justice to say that they 


have contributed their 
full share to the de- 
velopment, progress, 
and prosperity of the 
New World. It is not 
prophecy, it is simply 
coming events casting 

their lizht before, to 
say that they will con- 
tribute their full 
share to that splen- 
did destiny which } 
the future holds in © Harris & Ewing 
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Result of the Vote on Referendum No. 10 


Suggestions For Improving Our Commercial Service Abroad 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 


Nine questions, embodyinz the recom- 52 states and in our dependencies, as well 


United States is practically unan:- mendations in this second report, were as American chambers of commerce in 
mous in recommending to Congress the submitted to the members of the National Europe, had supported almost unani- 
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* . . . res 
extension of our commercial service Chamber in November. When the mously the Chamber’s recommendations. eco 
abroad and in asking ade- As a result, the National de 
quate appropriations for real: Chamber now stands com- tir 
ae this expansion. “ss a REFERENDUM No. 10 mitted to, and: will work for, str 
hg erendum vote just ta wes important changes which shi 
the organizations of busi- A y ii \c 

THE WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS OF THE BUREAU: An will result in the strength- 2 
ness men who make up . ; aoe ae eagles ; e : : 
‘. Sa increase in staff and appropriations for administration, edi- ening of the Consular Ser- | 
the membership of the Na- torial work, collecting and translating foreign tariffs, distrib- ges me : th: 
tional Chamber have approv- uting information, research and translation, correspondence, es (oe Se epartinent am 
ed the report of the Cham- and handling files, supplies, etc. of State and the Bureau cf 
‘ nadie i 875 in favor; 19 opposed. Foreign and D tic Com- am 
ber’s committee advocating oreign and Vomestic UO ce: 
changes and improvements in B merce in the Department of i 
the facilities offered by the THE FIELD SERVICE OF BUREAU GENERALLY: Appoint- Commerce. An increase in hens 
B fF . dD ment of a director of the field service and enlarged appro- SL as 
ureau 0 oreign an o- priations, with separate appropriations for collection and appropriations for head- av 
mestic Commerce and the ee of — geographical init “ Washington, quarters of the Bureau, the iu 
e en distribution of American literature abroad, adequacy in re- ‘ fi ; ee 
Consular Service. ae imbursement for traveling expenses abroad, and allowances appointment of five new bu 
From the very beginning for living expenses abroad. commercial attaches (in- th 
of its work, the National 869 in favor; 18 opposed. tended to cover Italy, Scan- tic 
Chamber has been in close C dinavia, Spain, Austria- en 
touch with the Department THE FIELD SERVICE OF BUREAU IN LATIN AMERICA: In- Hungary, Japan and Tur- De 
: . ‘ : ; yr gary, jap 
of Commerce, and questions ni iy appropriations for immediate and special investiga- key), are asked for. The su 
of how best to aid the De- i 871 in favor; 24 opposed. National Chamber holds po 
partment have been the sub- ‘ that commercial attaches W: 
ject of its constant thought. , 4 
eo years ago (to be ex- COMMERCIAL ATTACHES: Appointment of five new commer- are properly attached to on 

, De oa 2) cial attaches and distinction between attaches and trade bassies and legations while, en 
act, On Lecenmer 23, 1913 commissioners. at points where we have no be 
the substance of a report 848 in favor; 23 opposed. é é ad 
cin ty Pe a diplomatic representative the 

r ial co 

e Oy & Spec E trade agent should be prop- Pe 
of the National Chamber Wi Ng ra a. 
was adopted bv a referen- TRADE COMMISSIONERS: Creation of the new position of trade erly a trade commissioner. a 
pe opr commissioner and appointment of commissioners to at jeast Furthermore, the creation ‘s 
dum. This committed the six countries abroad. ‘ ree: th 

, of the nev post of foreign 
Chamber to the support of 860 in favor; 21 opposed, Re : et 

; trade commissioner  (in- 
the new commercial attaches, : : m 
. TO i tended for Australia and 6 
options te pale Gheprelibaaad DISTRICT OFFICES OF BUREAU: Continuance of the present New Zealand. Sonth Alito 2 
of the Bureau of Foreign and eight branch offices under new appropriations. epee edly , ti 
Domestic Commerce, and to 847 in favor; 38 opposed. sritish India, Greece and m 
the advocacy of increased ap- . the other Balkan States; in 
propriations for the Bureau CIVIL SERVICE IN BUREAU’S FIELD SERVICE: Appointment the East Indies and Central tr 
to carry out the purposes en- and promotion of members of the field service in accordance America), the extension of Ww 
dorsed. his action of the with the Civil Service Law. a ‘i the Civil Service over such ‘ 

2 " : sed. . 

Chamber had great influence ee a appointments as well as over P 

in making possible new ac- H promotions, the furtherance 
tivities by the Bureau. Much, THE CONSULAR een: monster a clerical of commerce with Latin-Am- th 
as a Sn a ~ assistance, elevation of eleven consular agencies to consu- " j : 
however, remained to be lates and establishment of fifteen consulates where there are erica, by increased appropria- it 
done. now no American consular representatives of any sort, and tions, the continuance of the f- 
Last summer, therefore, more adequate and frequent inspection of consular offices. present eight branch district 
the special committee of 877 in favor; & opposed. offices of the Bureau and th 
the Chamber on the Depart- I complete Americanization of a 
ment of Commerce drew up a STATISTICS OF INTERNAL COMMERCE: Renewal of the ear- the Consular Service with | 
second report recommending lier publication of these statistics by the Bureau, with ade- adequate clerical assistance, 0 
‘Ht fnzther extension of the quate appropriations. nd the establishment of new P 
still further extension 866 in favor; 25 opnosed. a € establishment Of new | 
activities of the Bureau and consulates—these are the - 
the Consular Service. A specific propositions to which u 
long article under the title. the National Chamber is f 
“Improving our Commercial Service vote closed, on December 30, it was found = goinmitted by the vote on Referendum tl 


Abroad,” setting forth this report in de- that 307 commercial organizations, cham- Number to. b| 
* , = > 2 ; - - fra *,* 
tail, was printed in Tue Nation’s Bust- bers of commerce and boards of trade "he vote on the separate propositions 
, e ° . . . . ° 
ness for October. and national trade organizations in 1s given in the ballot on this page. ¢ \ 
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Result of the Vote on Referendum No. u 


Recommendations for Assuring the Future Peace of the World 


HE American bu;iness man has 
learned, beyond question, as one 
result of the European war, that the 
economic modern world is interdepen- 


dent. He has seen the en- 
tire economic and financial 
structure of the country 
shaken by the crash on the 
older continent. 

He has come to believe 
that, when reason and hu- 
manity fail, perhaps the 
pressure of economic ne- 
cessity may bring warring 
nations to reason. A 
business man’s method for 
averting future conflicts has 
just been laid before the 
business men who make up 
the membership of the Na- 
tional Chamber in the refer- 
endum (which closed on 
December 30) offering a 
suggested program for the 
possible settlement of future 
wars. 

By the vote of this refer- 
endum, the National Cham- 
ber stands committed to the 
advocacy of six specific pro- 
posals which, it is hoped, 
will, in course of time, do 
away with all war. Five of 
these proposals received the 
endorsement of the voting 


members, which included 
282 commercial organiza- 
tions, chambers of com- 


merce and boards of trade 
in forty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Ha- 
waii, and the American 
chambers of commerce in 
Berlin and Milan. 

In two of the questions 
the National Chamber asks 
its members whether they 
favor the United States 
suggesting to other nations 
the establishment of an inter- 
national court, or a council 
of conciliation, to adjust dis- 
putes which may be settled 
upon established rules or 
upon the determination of 
facts. On these questions 


the vote by a large majority was favora- 
ble to the Chamber’s recommendations. 

The unfortunate position in which the 
world’s shipping has found itself in the 


course of the present war has evidently 
made a deep impression on the mem- 
bership of the Chamber. The vote by 
the commercial organizations in favor of 








REFERENDUM No. 11 


The Committee recommends action to secure conferences among 
neutral countries, on the initiative of the United States, for 
the purpose of defining and enunciating rules which will at all 
times give due protection to life and property upon the high 
seas. 


763 in favor; 29 opposed. 


The Committee recommends that for the decision of questions 
which arise between nations and which can be resolved upon 
the application of established rules or upon a determination 
of facts the United States should take the initiative in join- 
ing with other nations in establishing an International Court. 


753 in favor; 21 opposed. 


The Committee recommends that for consideration of questions 
which arise between nations and which do not depend upon 
established rules or upon facts which can be determined by 
an International Court the United States should take the 
initiative in joining with other nations in establishing a 
Council of Conciliation. 


744 in favor; 28 opposed. 


iV 


The Committee recommends that the United States should take 
the initiative in joining with other nations in agreeing to 
bring concerted economic pressure to bear upon any nation 
or nations which resort to military measures without sub- 
mitting their differences to an International Court or a 
Council of Conciliation, and awaiting the decision of the 
Court or the recommendation of the Council, as circum- 
stances make the more appropriate. 


556 in favor; 157 opposed. 


Vv 


The Committee recommends that the United States take the 
initiative in joining with other nations in agreeing to use 
concerted military force in the event that concerted econo- 
mic pressure exercised by the signatory nations is not suf- 
ficient to compel nations which have proceeded to war to 
desist from military operations and submit the questions at 
issue to an International Court or a Council of Conciliation, 
as circumstances make the more appropriate, 


452 in favor; 249 opposed. 


vi 


The Cammittee recommends that the United States should take 
the initiative in establishing the principle of frequent inter- 
national conferences at expressly stated intervals for the 
progressive amendment of international law. 


769 in favor; 13 opposed. 








stronger and better defined rules for the 
protection of life and properjy on the 
high seas was practically unarfimous, as 
was also that for an initiative by the 


United States in calling for frequent in- 
ternational conferences for the purpose 
of amending international law. 

It was on the question of the metheds 


recommended for enforcing 
peace that the dissenting 
votes of the Chamber ap- 
peared. Should nations 
which resort to military 
measures without first. sub- 
mitting their differences to 
an international court, be co- 
erced by economic pressure ? 
This question was answered 
in the affirmative, althougn 
there was a larger dissent- 
ing vote in this case than in 
the following proposition. 
On the question of the use of 
military force, if united eco- 
nomic pressure should not 
prove sufficient, the vote in 
opposition was just enough 
to prevent the Chamber from 
being committed, as it re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. 

It is a significant fact that 
all of the nations now fight- 
ing in Europe keep on re- 
peating the statement that it 
is peace—permanent, un- 
breakable peace—for which 
they are battling. The ques- 
tions voted upon affirma- 
tively by the business men 
represented in the member- 
ship of the National Cham- 
ber are the result of the best, 
latest and sanest thinking 
upon the subject of world 
amity. Forty-four nations 
have already agreed to these 
propositions in substance as 
formulated by The Hague 
conventions. The present 
great war has shown the 
necessity. It is an irresist- 
ible demonstration, and the 
United States is peculiarly 
well fitted to lead in the ac- 
tive protection of the idea 
of “come, let us reason to- 
gether” among nations. 
Moreover, says the commit- 
tee’s report, even the selfish 
interests of the fighting na- 


tions will compel them at the close of the 
war to favor the “greatest pratical sub- 
stitution of law for war by the creation 
of international tribunals.” 
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What Can We Hold of Our War Time Trade? 


EIGHING fairly the 
conditions and the pros- 

pects of our export trade in 
1913 and during the first half of 
1914, we may assume that, had there 
been no war in Europe, the value of our 
shipments to other countries, for the cal- 
endar year 1915, would have been not 
far from $2,500,000,000. As it was, the 
sales were, approximately, $3,500,000,- 
000, or practically $1,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess of what may be regarded as tne 
normal. Unquestionably, this excess 1s 
attributable to the influences of the Eu- 
ropean war, either directly or indirectly. 

The statement that onlya minor percen- 
tage of this trade increase is represented 
by “war material” is a mere quibble. 
Our exports of millions of dollars worth 
cf refined sugar were as distinctly due 
to the war as were our exports of gun- 
powder and shrapnel. Millions of 
pairs of shoes sent to Europe may 
have been worn by soldiers or 
by civilians but they would 
not have been sent had there 
been no war. American horse- 
shoes, in millions of pounds, 
may have been nailed to the 
hoofs of cavalry horses or to 
the hoofs of cab horses; their 
sale and shipment was due to 
the. war quite as much as was 
the shipment of artillery, hors- 
es, harness, and saddles. Con- 
densed milk, in millions of 
quarts, may have gone to mili- 
tary hospitals or to nurseries 
for orphan children; it was, neverthe- 
less, actually a war shipment in both cases 
and not a normal one. 

Full details for the export trade of 
the calendar year 1915 will not be avail- 
able for some time, but the returns for 
the closing months of the year will not 
change the general conclusions to be 
drawn from the records of the earlier 
months. They will merely turn huge 
sums into huger sums. 


The Effect of Price Increase 


It is clear that the trade of the year 
has been influenced by two factors, name- 
ly, increase in volume of commodities 
and increase, in many cases, in unit val- 
ues. Wheat -nay be taken as a notable 
illustration ; thus: 


Wheat Shipments 


$ months end- unit 
ing September bushels value price 
1918 ......... 82,496,539 $ 79,907,232 $0.96 
ES wsoeda he’ 106,225,598 106,060,875 1.00 
EY ba & Sis tes 161,666,119 231,083,661 1.43 


Here we have not only a doubled quan- 







By A. G. ROBINSON 
tity but, as well, a 50 per cent increase 
in unit price. In those nine months in 
1913, we shipped 24,572 head of horses, 
at an average price of $140. In the cor- 
responding months in 1915, we shipped 
344,932 head, at an average of about 
$215. The average export price of wheat 
flour was $4.61 a barrel, in September, 
1913, and $5.58 in September, 1915. Sole 
leather, for export, was 25.7 cents a 
pound in the earlier of those months and 
35.2 cents in the latter. Refined sugar 
was, respectively, 4 cents and 4.5 cents. 
The figures for copper metal were 15.4 


and 18.1, with an advance beyond 20 — 


cents a few weeks later. Canned salmon 
was 8.4 and 10.3. A long list of such 


price advances might be quoted. They 


account for an important part of the so- 
trade 


called gain’ our business men 


have made in war time. 


Photograph 
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Endless Lines of Freight Cars Showing 
Our Business for Export 

The increase in the quantity of wheat 
exported, and in the number of horses, 
is given in the preceding paragraph. Us- 
ing the same periods for comparison, oth- 
er illustrations of increase in quantity or 
number may be given. In many in- 
stances, probably in most, there was also 
an increase in unit price. 





News Co. 


Compared with what may be 
regarded as the normal exports, 
for such a period, our sales to 

the European countries in and near the 
war area stand thus: 


10 months Normal 

ending average 

October, for same 

1915 period 
United Kingdom . $960,000,000 $460,000,000 
Me cle apie we aie 400,000,000 130,000,000 
SRE CEN SER SS A ree 222,000,000 65,000,000 
NE ec ak whet war 63,000,000 15,000,000 
RN Vuk, oa ons w Kw cals 24,000,000 850,000 
UMNO © 10555 -.4 a'wa vine aes 37,000,000 7,500,000 
OU oo os wedi lone 73,000,000 10,000,000 


Russia in Europe .... 
Russia in Asia ...... 


85,000,000 
30,000,000 


22,000,000 
1,000,000 

This may be taken as an entirely fair 
comparison of the actual exports of the 
United States to those countries, in the 
first ten months of 1915, with the trade 
that would probably have been done had 
peace continued. In the difference, there 
is represented practically the entire in- 
crease in the sum of our export sales. 
The shrinkage in our sales to 
Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary appears below. 


10 months Normal 

ending average 
October, for same 

1915 period 
Germany $12,000,000 $285,000,006 
Austria 105,000 19,000,000 


The list is much too long 
to be used in full in the table 
below. It includes copper in 
enormous quantities, alcohol, 
wine, bacon, butter, condens- 
ed milk, aluminum and manu- 
factures, manufactures of 
brass, oatmeal and rye, surgical instru- 
ments, brushes, buttons, razors and a 
multitude of other articles. In practi- 
cally all cases, far the greater part of 
the increase awaiting at our ports ap- 
pears in shipments to the nations engaged 
in war. 


by Pictorial 


A Comparison of Totals 


A comparison of totals for 1915 with 
those of 1914 is manifestly unfair for the 
reason that, immediately following the 


Nine Months Ending September 


1913 1914 1915 

PS. oe co baewiced ns ee sate 3,857 3,275 96,842 
es nk bac ocak b oo eb0 ees al 5,181,692 13,444,984 83,239,627 
Automobiles 

| er ace ene me 778 637 17,269 

OEE ee re 20,175 19,530 31,036 
Re tS | a ee en ee 3,459 5,820 11,859 
BMIpmuric AGIG—IDS, oo. cece tees oe 5,664,544 7,057,802 63,436,045 
DG PEOPLE TP ETE Terex ee 1,017,962 657,171 30,581,727 
Canned Salmon—lIbs. ............. 25,687,296 42,092,822 72,001,557 
Refined Sugar—lIbs. ................ 35,779,154 118,639,950 539,156,405 
I ates ss wie wie'k sa sie ais 42,517 33,888 139,740 
ae a ae 2,128,366 4,587,879 31,297,605 
Men’s Shoes—prs. .........ceeeecevees 3,812,935 3,101,100 8,444,856 
oS Ge ES eee 3,321,540 7,755,049 61,140,241 


Fresh Beef—lbs. 


5,572,727 


11,776,419 208,089,927 
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news that war had been declared, there 
came a sharp and severe decline in our 
exports, a decline that lasted for four 
months, and that affected materially the 
totals for the year 1914. 

A considerable part of this billion-dol- 
lar excess beyond a fairly assumed nor- 
mal is represented by merchandise that 
is not, in an exact application of the 
terms, “war material.” But practically 
all of it must be credited to the war ac- 
count. 


It is absurd to assume that Denmark. 
for instance, would have bought $70.- 
000,000 worth of American goods, in 
1915, under peace conditions. Whether any 
considerable part of the greatly increased 
shipments to Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Italy and Greece, found its way to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary is not 
for us to enquire too closely. We may 
assume that a part of it was merchandise 
that would have been, under normal con- 
ditions, purchased from some of the bel- 
ligerent nations and not from us. In its 
aggregate, the excess to those five coun- 
tries approximates the shrink- 
age in our sales to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, while 
the excess shipments to the 
allies, for the full year, prac- 
tically accounts for the entire 
increase, approximately a 
round billion of dollars, in 
our total sales. 

What of our sales to the 
rest of the world, to the coun- 
tries of the Far East and the 
Western Hemisphere? Under 
ordinary conditions, our sales 
to Europe andthe United 
Kingdom account for about 62 
per cent of our total exports, 
the remaining 38 per cent go- 
ing to all the rest of the world. The 
normal yearly sales to all countries 
other than Europe and the United King- 
dom may be given as not far from $:,- 
000,000,000 in their total. 


Our 


Two "-oad Conclusions 


What gain has been made, in 1915, 
in that field? ‘The returns for the full 
year are not yet available. The first ten 
months of the year show total sales of 
$783,000,000, or about $50,000,000 less 
than what may be taken as a fair normal 
for the period. Comparison of 1915 wita 
1914 shows a gain but, as already stated, 
the figures for 1914, being far below the 
normal, may not with fairness be so used. 
A few countries show some increase be- 
yond the normal, the most notable being 
Cuba, British India, British Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. For the gain, 
where gain appears, we may thank the 








deranged markets and the interrupted 
service of Europe. For loss, where loss 
appears, we may blame the decreased 
purchasing power, due to the wide-spread 
influence of the war, of practically all of 
the countries of the world. 

From this assemblage of figures based 
on official records, two conclusions ap- 
pear: First, that the billion dollar in- 
crease in our I9I15 export trade is due, 
almost exclusively, to the war and the 
attendant conditions in its immediate 
neighborhood ; second, that we have not 
increased the aggregate of our sales in 
the world’s markets distant from the war 
area. No other interpretation of the fig- 
ures seems possible without a distortion 
of facts. We may not like the conclu- 
sions, but they seem to be inescapable. 


What of The Future? 


This question, so frequently asked, re- 
fers, in nearly all cases, to an early time, 








to those years 
which im mediately 
follow thecessa- 
tion of 





Pier Sheds Crowded with Goods for Abroad 


(A Hudson River Pier) 


hostilities in Europe, and not to a period 
fifty or a hundred years hence. 

Have the United States, as some de- 
clare, now entered a new efa of commer- 
Will our entire 
attitude toward foreign trade be sudden- 
ly changed? Will the general indiffer- 
ence, hitherto the attitude of the great 
majority of our producers and distribu- 
tors, be speedily transformed into an 
eager, systematic and persistent search 
for new and larger outlets for our 
products ? 

When soberly and fairly considered, 
these questions almost answer them- 
selves. A large part, probably some- 
what more than three-quarters, of our 
foreign sales hitherto may be credited to 
the operation of two forces, namely: the 
foreign demand for products of which 
we have a large surplus and which can- 
not be obtained elsewhere in the quanti- 


cial expansion abroad ? 


Photogravh by Pictorial. News Co. 


ty desired; and the intelligent efforts 
of a small number of producers. In the 
first group are raw cotton, copper, coal, 
cereals, lumber and hog-products. In 
the second are refined mineral oils, man- 
ufactures of iron and steel, agricultural 
implements, automobiles and a few other 
articles and commodities. 


1 Calm Facing of the Facts 


In the consideration of a matter so im- 
portant in our economic welfare. neith- 
er pessimism nor undue optimism should 
have place. The facts are to be faced, 
fairly and soberly. With the close of the 
war, there wi!] come an almost immediate 
cessation of the European demand for 
many products now shipped in large 
quantity, and a steadily lessening de- 
mand for other products. This is in- 
evitable. Europe, including the United 
Kingdom, will be the field of decline 
from the level of present demand. 

But those countries will still need 
much for their industrial and social re- 
habilitation. We cannot know how long 
the struggle will last, nor how exhausted 
the contestants will be when 
the end shall have come. Con- 
sequently, any forecast of 
European conditions seems 
futile. It is certain that their 
purchasing power will be sub- 
stantially diminished and their 
burden of taxation enormous- 
ly increased. It may be as- 
sumed that they will make all 
possible effort to meet their 
requirements from domestic 
sources. It may also be as- 
sumed that, for some time, 
there will be only a reluctant 
resumption of commercial re- 
lations between the now con- 
testing countries, and the United States 
will doubtless benefit from that attitude. 
All attempts to guess what or how much 
we shall sell in Europe, after the war, 
now seems useless. The factors that 
will then control the situation are alto- 
gether too uncertain. 


Now to Sum Up 


Our sales to the rest of the world wil! 
depend entirely, hereafter as heretofore, 
upon our aggressive activity in the va- 
rious markets. For several years, op- 
portunity will almost force itself upon 
us, but the war will not alter the great 
fundamental laws of commerce. What 
we shall sell abroad, how much we shall 
sell, and where it will be sold,“are alike 
beyond any exact prediction. “AH will 
be determined by the intelligence, sys- 
tem, and persistence exerted in efforts 
to extend our markets. 
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How the Bureau of Fisheries is Serving Business 


HE Bureau of Fisheries, 
eM of the Department of Com- 
mer¢e, is organized on scientific 
lines for business ends. The 
results of scientific investigations of th¢ 
waters and their inhabitants are applied 
to the promotion of the fisheries and fish 
culture. This happy combination, which 
has _ existed 
from the be- 
ginning, has 
resulted = in 
the develop- 
ment of a ser- 
vice that is 
one of the 
most useful 
and practical 
under the 
federal gov- 
ernment; one 
that literally 
pays its own 
way in the 
economic 


Dr. Hugh M. Smith value of the 


Commissioner of Fish- work pet 
eries. formed, com- 


mends itself to 
thebusiness world, and appeals to the hard 
common sense of the American public. 
The activities of the bureau are too 
numerous and varied to be discussed in 
detail within the prescribed limits of this 
article. All that can be attempted is to 
give a few examples of the practical as- 
pects of those activities. 





Planting the Waters 


Very early in the existence of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries it was seen that the 
most effective direct aid to the fishing in- 
dustry to be afforded by the federal gov- 
ernment was through the artificial prop- 
agation of food fishes and the gratui- 
tous stocking of waters therewith. Of 
course this point of view was in large 
part due to the fact that the states have 
reserved to themselves the right to regu- 
late their fisheries, leaving the general 
government without juris: ction except 
in Alaska. 

From the very outset the fish-cultural 
work proved successful and popular. It 
has annually been extended by Congress 
and augmented by increased efficiency 
and experience. For years it has over- 
shadowed all other branches of service. 

Fifty permanent hatcheries and half 
as many more auxiliaries and field sta- 
tions were operated in 1915 in 32 states 
and Alaska. Their output exceeded four 
and three quarter billions of young and 


By HUGH M. SMITH 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries 


adolescent fishes, and partly incubated 
eggs transferred to state hatcheries. 


The distribution of the enormous 
numbers of young fish produced each 
year is a huge task, requiring a special 
staff and special transportation facilities. 
Last year fish were delivered to appli- 
cants in every state. 

From an early period fish-distributing 
cars have been employed by the Bureau, 
and at present there are five such cars 
in operation. Another car, of modern 
all-steel construction, is now being built. 
These cars have their permanent crews, 
are equipped for carrying large numbers 
of live fishes safely and comfortably, and 
are hauled everywhere on passenger 
trains. Shipments off the rnain lines are 
entrusted to temporarily detached mes- 
sengers who carry their fish in baggage 
cars. In 1915, the distribution of Uncle 
Sam’s fish crop involved about 638,000 
miles of railroad travel, of which 146,500 
miles were covered by the special cars. 
Nearly one-fourth of this travel is 
granted without cost by certain rail- 
roads which appreciate the advantages 
that accrue from the stocking of waters 
along their routes. 


Practical Results of Fish Acclimatization 


A natural outgrowth of the fish-cul- 
tural work has been the transplanting of 
native fishes into waters in which they 
are not indigenous. The supply of food 
and game fishes in every part of the coun- 
try has thus been increased and enriched, 
the pleasures of angling have been 
greatly enhanced and very important 
economic results have been secured. Two 
of the most conspicuous cases, involving 
the establishment of Atlantic coast 
fishes on the Pacific coast, may be cited. 

At a cost not ex 
ceeding $4,000 
plants of young 
shad from eastern 
rivers were made 
in the Sacramento 
River between 
1871 and 1&8o, 
and in the Colum 
bia River in 1885 
and 1886. From 
the outset, the shad 
found their new 
home congenial 
multiplied ata rapid 


rate, and distributed themselves 
along 4,000 miles of coast, from 
southern California to south- 
east Alaska. 

Considered from the business stand- 
point, this acclimatization experiment has 
proved a remarkably good investment of 
public money, for the fishermen of the 
Pacific coast states have caught and sold 














A Fishery Laboratory in the Central West 


Established at Fairport, Iowa, to aid the 
pearl-button industry. 


upward of 30,000,000 pounds of shad 
and have enriched themselves by the sum 
of $600,000. A noteworthy recent devel- 
opment of the Pacific shad fishery has 
been the shipping of shad from the Co- 
lumbia River to New York, Washing- 
ton, and other eastern markets. The 
history of the acclimatization of the 
striped bass is quite similar to the 
case of the shad, and the economic re- 
sults have been equally striking. In 1879 
and 1882 two plants of young fish, ag- 
gregating 435 individuals, were made in 
San Francisco Bay. From these slender 
colonies, the species has had a wonderful 
growth and shown an uninterrupted in- 
crease, so that today the striped bass is 
nore abundant in California than in any 
eastern state. The aggregate yield of 
striped bass to date has been over 28,000,- 
000 pounds, with a market value exceed- 
ing $1,750,000. The total cost of intro- 
ducing this species on the Pacific coast 
was less than $1,000. 





Distributing Young Fish by Train 


The Government now has five cars for this distribution, marked 
“Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries.” 
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Service to the Fishing Industry 


The importance of the work of the 
Bureau in promoting and assisting the 
economic fisheries is freely acknowledged 
and widely appreciated. A few instances 
of these efforts may be mentioned. 

The oyster, the most valuable of 
American water products, is not artifi- 
cially propagated and distributed by the 
Bureau as are food fishes. The oyster 
industry in every state, however, has been 
aided by surveys of the grounds and by 
practical recommendations covering the 
inauguration or extension of oyster 
planting. How beneficial this service 
has not infrequently proved 
may be judged from the his- 
tory of the oyster-planting in- 
dustry in Louisiana. 

Up to 1898 there were few 
planted beds of oysters in 
Louisiana waters. Investiga- 
tion of the oyster grounds by 
the Bureau in that year, how- 
ever, led to the passage of 
beneficial laws and proved a 
general stimulus to oyster 
culture in that state, as shown 
by the fact that some 20,000 
acres of bottom were soon 
under cultivation. In 1906 the 
state, still further to promote 
the local industry, again asked 
the Bureau’s assistance, and 
large acres of unutilized bot- 
tom were examined to deter 


: : , the sea. 
mine their productive capa- 
city. The conditions were found to 
be exceptionally favorable, and ex- 


perimental plants produced 3% to 4 
inch oysters in quantities of from 1,000 
to 2,000 bushels per acre, within two 
years after the cultch was put down. In 
Barataria Bay, where there had been no 
oysters whatever, such promising beds 
were established that hundreds of acres 
of adjacent bottom were immediately 
leased by prospective planters, and in one 
year following the conclusion of the Bu- 


-reau’s experiments the oysters taken 


from bottoms that had previously been 
wholly unproductive had a value far in 
excess of the total appropriations for 
the Bureau’s research work. Further- 
more, large annual revenues have come 
to the state from the leasing of grounds 
for oyster planting. 

New apparatus and new methods have 
been brought to the attention of Ameri- 
can fishermen, and new fisheries have 
been established as a result of explora- 
tory and survey work conducted with the 
Bureau’s vessels. Noteworthy cases have 
been the accurate definition and testing 
of productive fishing grounds lying off 


the North Carolina coast; and the use 
of the Albatross in surveying little 
known or new halibut grounds off the 
coast of Washington and Oregon. 

After a number of years of patient re- 
search and experimentation the Bureau 
has developed a method of growing 
sponges from cuttings, thus opening up 
to sponge cultivation large sections of 
bottom off the Florida coast that form- 
erly produced sponges but have long 
since been depleted. 


The Case of the Tilefish 


A concrete example of one of the ways 
in which the Bureau renders practical as- 
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The Albatross, a Working Ship of the Fishery Service 


Engaged in deep sea investigations, this ship has contributed more 
than any other vessel in the world to the knowledze of the life of 


sistance to the fishing industry is the re- 
cent highly successful campaign for the 
introduction of a new food fish into 
American markets, and incidentally the 
establishment of a new vessel fishery on 
the Atlantic coast. 

First discovered in 1879, the tilefish 
was apparently exterminated in 1882, 
when dead fish were found covering an 
area 170 miles long and 25 miles wide. 
Estimates made at the time indicated that 
one and a half million tilefish had per- 
ished from some vast submarine catac- 
lysm. For ten years persistent search 
failed to reveal any tilefish in their old 
haunts, but in 1892 the Bureau caught a 
few fish, and later fishing trials indicated 
that the tilefish had reestablished itself. 

The situation confronting the Bureau 
was this: The ultimate consumer was 
not acquainted with the tilefish and would 
not buy it. The dealer was too busy to 
advertise it so long as any other fish 
were available. The fisherman could not 
be expected to catch a fish of whose ex- 
istence he had no visual evidence and 
for which there was no certainty of a 
market. The economic problem was to 


create a demand and simultaneously- sat- 
isfy it, to excite the consumer’s desire, 
the dealer’s business sense, and the fish- 
erman’s interest, and to make each react 
on the others, 

Within less than a month from the - 
day the demonstration vessel set sail for 
the fishing grounds, the Bureau turned 
the business over to the regular trade. 
A commercial fishery has beea establish- 
ed, nine large vessels have already entei- 
ed the fishery and others are outfitting 
for it, the demand for tilefish is ten 
times the present catch, and the chief 
difficulty has been to keep the price from 
going too high. 


Aid to the Button Business 


Up to a comparatively re- 
cent time all pearl buttonsused 
in the United States came 
from abroad. On the discov- 
ery that the Mississippi River 
and many of its tributaries, 
together with other interior. 
waters, contained mussels 
whose pearly shells were suit- 
able for manufacture into but- 
tons. a new industry was 
launched which grew rapidly ; 
gave employment to many ~ 
thousands of men, women 
and children; supported a lu- 
crative fishery; and came to 
have an output that has been 
worth $7,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000 annually. 

The activity of the fishery, combined 
with the slow growth of the mussels, af- 
ter a time began to affect the supply of 
raw material; and, although the Bureau 
early sounded a note of alarm and point- 
ed out the urgent need for regulative leg 
islation, the states remained indifferent 
and the abundance of mussels became 
much reduced, so that the welfare of the 
industry was imperiled. 

Pending action by the states which 
would prevent further depletion and per- 
mit the more valuable mussels to recu- 
perate from the effects of over fishing, 
the Bureau entered the field with the in- 
tention of bringing artificial propagation 
to the aid of the mussel fishery. The Bu- 
reau set to work to make those biologi- 
cal studies and experimerits on which any 
successful attempts at ctiltivation would 
have to be based; and there was establish- 
ed on the Mississippi River in lowa a 
very complete mussel laboratory. A fea- 
sible method of mussel culture was soon 
developed,and mussel culture has now at- 
tained large proportions and is becoming 
more extensive and efficient each year. 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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~y * ODAY the postal subsidy 
of the United States is 
unique; it is an actual econ- 
omy. . The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report shows that our subsidy law 
—the Ocean Mail Act of 1891—enabled 
him last year to save $236,468. The 
subsidized American mail lines received 
that much less than they would have 
earned had they not enjoyed the benefits 
of a law passed to promote the commerce 
of the country. The aggregate cost of 
this contract mail service was $1,096,209. 
The accompanying chart indicates the 
general scheme of ocean mail routes 
which the Postmaster General has asked 
American shipowners to bid for since 1892 
and the net results in the way of service 
actually in operation today. After adver- 
tising for more than 
fifty lines of service, 
the Department at the 
end of nearly twenty- 
five years can show only 
five routes in operation. 
Moreover, to the fifty 
separate services offered 
the Department has on- 
ly had some fifteen re- 
sponses in the whole 
period. It may also be 
said at once that there 
has been practically 
no competition at 
all among steamship 
owners to take ad- 
vantage of the in- 
creased remunera- 
tion which the Ocean 
Mail Act has gener- 
ally extended. More- 
over, the Postmas- 
ter General appar- 


_ ently has never had p,..:gent Polk—Father of the Ocean 


more than one bid- 
der on any one route 
advertised for service. Just what sig- 
nificance this fact may have may be 
open to various interpretations, but cer- 
tainly to none which presumes that the 
rates of compensation, afforded by the 
act have been attractive to American 
shipowners. 

Briefly, our postal subsidy law provides 
for contract mail service in four classes 
of ships: 20 knot ships with a minimum 
tonnage of 8,000 gross tons; 16 knot 
ships with a minimum tonnage of 5,000 
tons ; 14 knot ships with a minimum ton- 
nage of 2,500 tons; 12 knot ships with a 
minimum tonnage of 1,500 tons. The 
compensation is $4 a mile; $2 a mile; $1 
a mile and 66 2/3 cents a mile, respec- 
















‘Twenty-five Years of Postal Subsidy 


What This Has Really Meant to 


the American Merchant Marine 


tively, for each mile traveled each out- 
ward voyage on a schedule fixed by the 
contract entered into by the Postmaster 
General. Ordinarily these rates have 
given the contracting companies a higher 
compensation than they could have earn- 
ed under the regular rates of pay for 
American mail ships, which are 80 cents 
per pound of letters and post cards and 8 
cents per pound of newspapers, parcel 
post, etc. But the withdrawal of many 
German and British mail steamers dur- 
ing the war has resulted in their carry- 
ing so much more mail than usual that 
they have actually earned a good deal 
less at the flat mileage rate 


ie, than they would have earned 


at the pound rate. 

But this is beside the point. 
In 24 years the Postoffice De- 
partment has expended over 
$23,000,000 on mail service per- 
formed under the subsidy con- 
ditions of the ocean mail act of 
1891. At the regular rates this 
F/ service would have cost ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. The 
answer is patent. 
The actual net cost 
of our subsidy ex- 
penditure—$8,000,- 
000 in 24 years— 
has been amazing- 
ly small for a great 
country and it is 
therefore no ser- 
ious reflection on 
the principle in- 
volved that the net 


result has been 
. - Illy unimpor- 
Mail Subsidy Law or P 
* tant. Only five 
lines of service with some 14 or 15 
ships remain in operation today. = 


i 


It is probable that it would take 
a minimum of 50 or 60 mail 

ships of 14 to 20 knots 

speed and 3,000 to 10,000 

minimum tonnage 
to perform satis- 
factory and regu- 
lar mail, passenger 
and freight service 
on the main routes 
indicated in the 
chart, for a gross 
expenditure of 
something like $8,- 
000,000 or $9,000,- 








000 a year. But such a com- 
prehensive service would effect 
some economy by reducing 
notably the sums now paid by 
the Postmaster General to foreign ships 
for carrying American mail and would, 
every penny of it, be paid to the 
credit of American shipowners for un- 





Se Fa ie: 


President Polk on Our Merchant 
Marine 


The enlightened policy by which a 
rapid communication with the various 
distant parts of the world is estab- 
lished by means of American-built 
steamers would find an ample reward 
in the increase of our commerce and 
in making our country and its re- 
sources more favorably known abroad; 
but the national advantage is still 
greater of having our naval officers 
made familiar with steam navigatisn, 
and of having the privilege of taking 
the ships already equipped for im- 
mediate service at a moment’s notice, 
and wil! be cheaply purchased by the 
compensation to be paid for the trans- 
portation of mails over and above the 
postage received. A just national { 
pride, no less than our commercial 
interests, would seem to favor the 
policy of augmenting the number of 
this description of vessels.—In a mes- 
sage to Congress in 18465. 











dertaking not only to stimulate Ameri- 
can shipbuilding, but also for providing 
American exporters, manufacturers and 
farmers means of shipping their prod- 
ucts abroad in American bottoms. To 
this must be added, in any comprehen- 
sive consideration of such a scheme, the 
freight rates which would then be paid 
to American instead of to foreign ship- 
owners. 


Policy of the Post Office Department 


At one time or another various pro- 
posals before Congress have brought 
out the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been unable under any existing 
laws of the United States to procure per- 

manent contract ocean mail service in 

A meri- 
can shps 
on most 
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longer 








The American Line Steamship “St. Louis” 


(Which has earned approximately $3,000,000 in 20 years carrying the 
United States Mail.) 
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The Ocean Mail Routes which the Postmaster General has asked American Shipowners to buy since 1892 and the 


lines-in operation today. Crossed lines indicate the only services in operation-today 


and more expensive mail routes such as 
those to Brazil and Argentina, Austral- 
asia and the Orient. So far as known, 
no Postmaster General has questioned 
the propriety or national advantage of 
established and regular mail service in 
American ships which would carry pas- 
sengers, and freight as well, and make 
known in the principal ports of the world 
the flag which used to be so familiar on 
our sailing ships before 1850. The plan 
of the Post Office Department, through 
a series of years, seems to indicate a 


How the Bureau of Fisheries 
is Serving Business 
(Concluded from page 17) 

Marketing American Fur-Seal Skins 


In the Alaskan fur seals the United 
States has the most valuable herd of 
wild animals that any government in the 
world has ever owned, and the Bureau 
of Fisheries is the custodian. These 
seals have been sadly decimated by in- 
discriminate slaughter at sea, and may 
never a’ ‘ain to the millions of individuals 
that composed the herd when Alaska 


came into our possession in 1868. Thanks, 


however, to an international convention 
concluded in 1911, to which Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, Japan and the United States 
are parties, the herd has more than 
doubled in four years and now numbers 


conviction that, not only commercially 
but purely from a governmental point of 
view, the establishment of American 
lines to the principal foreign ports of the 
world is distinctly advisable. 


Subsidies and a Merchant Marine 


This affords a basis for some approxi- 
mation of the degree and measure of 
effort which must be taken to rehabili- 
tate our merchant marine on a satisfac- 
tory basis. It is a question in some minds 





more than 350,000 animals. Congress 
has thought it wise to impose a close 
time on the taking of seals for commer- 
cial purposes, and at present. the only 
seals that may be killed are those re- 
quired for the food purposes of the na- 
tive inhabitants of the Pribilof Islands— 
two tiny bits of land in Bering Sea 
which are the only land to which the 
Alaskan seals ever resort. 

Under the leasing system which cov- 
ered forty years, until terminated by 
Congress in 1910, young male seals to 
the number of 2,320,000 were taken by 
the lessees, who paid an annual rental 
and a royalty on each skin; the skins 
were salted and shipped to London, and 
there sold at public auction. Then, after 
being dressed and dyed by a secret pro- 
cess, 70 to 80 per cent of the skins were 
imported into the United States and 





as to whether the tramp steamer appears 
before or after the establishment of - 
lar lines; or does one produce the other 
and if so which class of transportation 
takes the initiative. But this does not 
obscure the fact that the great nations 
of the world, France, Germany, Japan, 
and Great Britain, which are power- 
ful in foreign trade, have all built up 
established lines on regular routes: by 
means of government aid and subsidy in 
one or other of the several forms which 
these principles may take. 





made into garments for the use of our 


people. 

All this is now much changed. Gone 
is the leasing system with its attendant 
objectionable features; gone is the 
shipping of Alaskan seal skins to Lon- 
don ; gone is the dressing and dyeing of 
such skins in London. When the busi- 
ness history of America is written, one 
of the most noteworthy achievements re- 
corded of the twentieth century will be 
the part played in 1914 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, acting through and 
in behalf of the Bureau of Fisheries, in 
upsetting the unbroken practice of up- 
ward of two generations and decreeing 
that government-owned fur-seal skins 
shall no longer be sent abroad at in- 
creased expense and sold for the benefit 
of foreign merchants but shall be sold at 
home for the immediate benefit of Amer- 
ican trade. 
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Pushing Our World Trade In War Time 


fiE, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and 
the extension of its activities 
have been the subject—at least 
in part—of two referenda of the National 
Chamber. The Bureau, in the annual 
report just issued, frankly acknowledges 
the value of the assistance thus rendered 
by the National Chamber and the pub- 
licity given in the pages of THE NaTIon’s 
BUSINESS. 

All considerations of American com- 
merce during the past two years revolve 
around the European war. This great 
conflict suddenly thrust before the face 
and imagination of the Amer- 
ican business community the 
subject of foreign trade. 

From the figures and tabu- 
lated data presented in his 
annual report, Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, draws the conclusion 
that the American business 
community “should guard 
against any sense of safety in 
our present prosperity, in so 
far as that prosperity is bas- 
ed on business connected with 
the belligerent activities in 
Europe. Our business men 
should carefully discount the 
continuance of so-called war 
orders and avoid basing fu- 
ture conclusions upon condi- 
tions which they bring into 
existence.” The sales that 
are made will probably be largely on 
credit for a considerable time. It would 
seem, therefore, to be the part of pru- 
dence for us to distribute our trade so 
widely over the world’s markets that 
“the cessation of our business with Eu- 
rope will be proportionately less impor- 
tant.” Nevertheless (such is the conclu- 
sion of this report), this is “unquestion- 
ably the time for the American man- 
ufacturer to develop foreign markets.” 


Two Problems of Our Foreign Trade 


8, Seattle. 


The two problems of commanding im- 
portance in connection with our foreign 
trade, as the Bureau experts see it, are, 
first, financing our foreign trade, and 
second, educating men to carry it on. 
The conditions which brought about dol- 
lar exchange instead of sterling exchange 
are still at work and are rapidly making 
us a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 
On the basis of the figures of imports 
and exports for the last six months of 
the fiscal year, 1915, we have accumulat- 


A Year’s Work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ed, a “a net favorable balance of about 
$600,000,000.” This sum is, therefore, 
“available at the present moment for the 
purpose of making direct loans to other 
countries.” “If this process goes on at 


the same rate for the next five or six 
months more the United States will then 
probably be able to lend money to other 
countries in very large quantities.” Then 
we will be able to begin to do as other 
commercial nations have done, notably 

















How the District Offices of the Bureau Are Distributed 


* indicates headquarters of each district: 1, Boston; 2, New York; 
3, Atlanta; 4, Chicago; 5, St. Louis; 6, New Orleans; 7, San Francisco; 


® indicates cooperating offices: Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Detroit, in 
district 4; and Los Angeles, in district 7. 





Great Britain and Germany—to use our 
banks abroad as trade outposts. 

As to the education of men for foreign 
trade, such institutions as we have in this 
country where commercial courses are 
being given are “lamentably inadequate” 
compared with the German attention to 
foreign trade. The situation is, never- 
theless, “hopeful.” 

It would seem that we have finally 
come to the point where the American 
business community and the American 
public desire to shake off our commercial 
dependence on Europe and to establish 
ourselves commercially independent. Dr. 
Pratt believes that the intelligent sup- 
port of the national government in inter- 
national trade is absolutely necessary. He 
joins in the chorus of commercial bodies 
generally for the establishment of an 
adequate merchant marine, asks for per- 
mission for American firms to co-operate 
in developing foreign markets, approves 
the demand for free ports and, in gen- 


eral, points out the necessity 

for commercial preparedness. 

Some of the achievements of 

the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce in relation to domestic 

trade have been particularly noteworthy. 

The annual report reviews the dyestuff 

situation, and speaks of the investigation 

conducted by Special Agent, Dr. Thomas 
H. Norton (see our article in June). 


The New Commercial Attaches 


The most important development dur- 
ing the year considered, we are told, was 
the inauguration of the commercial at- 
tache service. This was made 
possible through the congres- 
sional appropriation of $100,- 
000. Ten commercial at- 
taches, in the principal com- 
mercial centers of the world, 
have been at work for some 


months. They are accredited 
to the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Russia, 


razil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Australia and China. 

Mr. Thompson at Rotter- 
dam and The Hague has been 
of great assistance to Ameri- 
can exporters during the 
trials of the war period. Dr. 
Veditz has been enabled to 
open up the Spanish market 
to American coal. Mr. Ar- 
nold, in China, has been large- 
ly instrumental in organizing 
an American business men’s 
club in Shanghai and is preparing a 
handbook on commercial China. Mr. 
Hutchinson, at Rio de Janeiro, is study- 
ing the tariff and financial situation in 
Brazil. Mr. Harrington, in Bolivia, has 
prepared an analysis of the tin produc- 
tion in that country. 

Owing to the resignation of one of the 
attaches, a shifting will be made in the 
seivice and two new men, determined 
upon by examination, will go to their 
posts shortly after this number of the 
magazine appears. Mr. William F. 
Montavon is accredited to Lima, Peru, 
and Mr. Philip B. Kennedy to Melbourne, 
Australia, the latter to relieve Dr. Downs, 
who is to be transferred to Rio de Jan- 
eiro. Attache Harrington, formerly. at 
Lima, resigned in August. 

The system of branch offices of the 
Bureau was extended during the year. 
New offices were established in Boston, 
Atlanta, Seattle and St. Louis; these in 
addition to the ones already located at 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. 
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A Year of War Risk Insurance for Shipping 


N the first few days of the 
| European war the American 
commercial world realized with 
a shock that shipping must 
have immediate protection. The emer- 
gency measure of the hour was war risk 
insurance. Since private companies were 
not able to handle that situation the Gov- 
ernment at once stepped into the breach 
and established the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. 

The President signed the bill which 
established the Bureau on September 2, 
1914. By September 2, 1915, the Bureau 
had written policies on war risks aggre- 
gating $82,709,689 and has issued 1245 
policies, or an average of over one hun- 
dred a month. Premiums amounting to 
$2,019,628.98 had been received and 
these, plus salvage and minus losses and 
expenses, show a total excess of receipts 
over expenditures of $1,306,496.20. 

In the week directly following August 
1, war risk insurance rates were almost 
prohibitive; in some cases shippers paid 
as high as 25% and 30% to cover war 
risks through the North Sea; while South 
American rates were up to 10% and rates 
to India and the Far East were as high 
as 15% to 20%. Underwriters in the 
United States were thoroughly embar- 
rassed and, owing to a bank holiday, the 
reinsurance markets in London were 
As a result, for three days risks 
were accepted without any possibility of 
reinsuring any part of those which might 
prove undesirable. It, therefore, became 
necessary to limit the amount which could 
be accepted on any one vessel, these 


closed. 


amounts ranging from small sums for 
the smaller companies to $100,000 or 
$150,000 as a maximum for the larger 
companies. Consequently, shippers were 
able to insure only portions of their car- 
go and frequently had to carry a large 
portion of the risks themselves. 

For some time after the reinsurance 
markets opened in London there was the 
greatest difficulty for the shipper to 
secure anything approaching the amount 
of insurance required, although condi- 
tions were not as bad as during the first 
week. A conference of representative 
business men was called by Secretary 
McAdoo at the Treasury Department on 
\ugust 14 to consider. the possibility 
of creating a Bureau for War Risk’ In- 
surance to supplement the private under- 
writers. A bill was immediately draft- 
ed, presented to Congress, and promptly 
enacted into law. On September 3 
the day after the bill had been signed, 


By HON. ANDREW J. PETERS 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


the Bureau was organized and ready to 
accept business. 

Every possible step has been taken to 
make the Bureau as efficient as possible. 
The Collectors of Customs at various 
ports have been instructed that any ap- 
plication submitted to them must be care- 
fully scrutin ized to see 
that it comes under the 


provisions %.. of the Act, 
namely, —————* American 
vessels or cargoes in 
American vessels. 
c eed ad — . 
If this <r is the 
case, . the Coi- 
eine: SPs “= 








Photo. trom American Press Association 


The Famous American Fourmaster, the 
William P. Frye 

(This sailing ship, one of the few large losses 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, was sunk 
by a German auxiliary cruiser a year ago this 
month.) 
lector telegraphs to the Bureau the 
name of the vessel, the nature of the 
cargo, the voyage, and the approximate 
sailing date. The Bureau wires its reply, 
and, if it accepts the risk, a certified 
cheque is forwarded at once to the Bu- 
reau. Immediately upon receipt of this 
cheque a policy is issued and sent out to 
the Collector. In this way the Collectors 
act as agents and accept premiums and 
deliver policies just as the agents of any 
large private insurance company would 
do. The above arrangement is used 
when the applicant wishes to apply to the 
Collector, but he is always at liberty to 
apply directly to the Bureau, if he so 
wishes, with the assurance that he will 
receive equally rapid service. 

The staff of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance consists of the Director, an 
Assistant Director, three clerks and a 


messenger. ’ Because of the smallness of 


the force the expenses have 

been kept down. For the first 

year these were, including the 

total expenses of organizing, 
printing, stationery, salaries, etc., $17,- 
711.71. This includes also the remun- 
eration of an Advisory Board of three 
members. The members of the Advisory 
Board are prominent insurance men who 
are not engaged regularly in the Bureau, 
but who are compensated at not to ex- 
ceed $25 a day for the time they actually 
devote to the services of the Government 
in their advisory capacity. As the ques- 
tion of making rates is one of the high- 
est importance, the Government has 
been fortunate in securing the coopera- 
tion of three men whose wide experience 
has been of great assistance and an im- 
portant element in the successful opera- 
tion of the Bureau, which has been con- 
ducted under the direct supervision of 
the writer in his capacity as Assistant 
Secretary or the Treasury. 

The rates charged by the Bureau have 
had their influence on the rates charged 
by the private companies and have help- 
ed to keep them down. As conditions 
immediately surrounding the belligerent 
countries are likely to change at any 
inoment, the Bureau has a list of special 
ports to which the rate will not be quoted 
without complete details of the pros- 
pective shipment. Rates to other ports 
are public property and are published 
each time they change. 

The losses paid during the first year 
of operation aggregated $720,653, being 
for the steamers Evelyn, Carib, Green- 
brier and the ship William P. Frye. 
The Evelyn and the Carib were carrying 
cotton to Bremen, and, fortunately for 
the Bureau, the mine by which the Evelyn 
was sunk exploded under the forward 
hold of the ship and so released the 
cotton, some of which has been salved 
with the prospect of more being recover- 
ed. In the case of the Carib the mine 
exploded amidships under the machinery 
and no cotton has yet been recovered. 
The salvage received up to December 10, 
1915, has amounted to $48,143.68. 

Summing up, the Bureau has been of 
great assistance to American commerce 
in that it has covered war risk insurance 
on many vessels and non-contraband 
cargoes where adequate protection could 
not be had in the open market. As 
vessels have sailed and cargoes have 
been shipped that could not have gone 
forward without its assistance, it is 
evident that the Bureau is fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was created, 
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Programs of Work, Committees and Time Budgets 


problem confronting most commer- 
A cial organization secretaries is how 
to keep members interested. There are 
many expedients. Official journals are 
issued periodically by some, weekly 
luncheons are conducted by many, the 
local newspapers report progress and 
record new activities, and there are often 
many special meetings, luncheons and 
dinners at which speakers relate what 
is being vudertaken. 
Still cornes the complaint that the ma- 
jority “tf members do not 


Suppose that, immediately after the 
annual election, there should be appointed 
a committee on annual program com- 
posed of men who are willing to give 
time and attention to the work of pro- 
gram-making and in whom the public 
had confidence. Suppose that the mem- 
bers meet frequently in open session to 
receive and consider such suggestions as 
may be presented personally or by mail, 
and that the local newspapers keep the 
public informed regarding proceedings. 











keep themselves informed 
of what is being done and 
that the public is not in- 
formed at all. This condi- 
tion is said to make recruit- 
ing very difficult and waning 
membership too often the 
rule. 

Once a year there is a 
reading of the annual re- 
ports of officers and com- 





mittees, the election of new 
officers and the appoint- 
ment of new committees. In 
many cases, the titles of 
committees is the on!y in- 
formation the public has 
regarding the work the or- 
ganization purposes uncer- 
taking during the year, and, 
in those organizations where 
the by-laws provide for a 
large number of standing 


THE ACTIVE MEMBER. 












committees this is often no 
index at all. 

The public, reading over 
the list of committee titles, 
is apt to see little connection between 
them and work which it considers neces- 
sary to be done. This is because much 
of the work of an active organization is 
not done by standing, but by special com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose when 
the occasion arises. 

A Well Defined Program of Activities 

The value of catching and holding the 
interest of the public from which mem- 
bership must be recruited would seem 
to be indisputable. Would it not seem, 
then, that one of the ways to accomplish 
this would be to start every year with a 
well-considered and _ well-defined pro- 
gram of activities in the making of which 
the membership had participated? Is it 
not probable that such a program would 
receive public consideration’ 


They Must Pull Together to Crack the Nut 


From THe DETROITER 


Let us assume that the work of this 
committee on program is treated as of the 
very first importance, and that every 
effort is put forth to arouse the public 
to a sense of its interest in the program 
to be formulated. At «he hearings which 
are held scores of subjects are presented 
and considered. 

There is an almost endless list; shade 
trees along the streets, better lighting, 
more and better paving, insurance rates 
and fire protection, marking of street 
intersections, garbage disposal, trans- 
portation problems, housing conditions, 
obtaining of conventions, industrial ex- 
pansion, vocational education, arbitra- 
tion of business disputes, federation and 
endorsement of charities, public markets, 
good roads, posta) facilities, public 
health, smoke abatement, clean city, en- 


THE IWACGIVE MEMBER. 


forcement of ordinances, promotion of 
retail trade, municipal auditorium, regu- 
lation of business signs, improvement of 
billboards, fake advertising, improve- 
ment of agriculture, change in form of 
city government, permanent exhibits of 
home products, improved street car ser- 
vice, trade excursions, and many other 
important subjects. 

In discussing the problems presented, 
is it not probable that interest would be 
aroused and that the committee would 
be able to determine from 
discussions in the meetings 
and the daily press just what 
| particular activities are of 
most importance ? 

It need not be the purpose 
to make a long program, but 
only to select those things 
that seem to be of real im- 
portance and capable of be- 
ing carried out. 

When this has been de- 
termined and the program 
agreed upon and endorsed by 
the Board of Directors, then 
would come the question of 
selecting men to serve on 
the various committees, and 
this would seem to be 
equally as important as the 
program itself, 

It would seem to be inef- 


fective only to agree upon 
a list of activities without 
also providing the machinery 
to carry them out, and that 
the best assurance that they 
would be carried out would 
be the appointment of a carefully selected 
committee to take ‘charge of each ac- 
civity, eliminating from the program any 
activity for which a fit committee cannot 
for any reason, be obtained. 


Program for the Year’s Work 


When a definite program has thus been 
decided upon and committees appointed 
to investigate and report upon methods 
of making the program effective, then 
would seem to be the time for the Stand- 
ing Committee on Membership to begin 
active work for new members. Those 
approached are informed regarding the 
program, many of them may have had 
a part in its formation; they know what 
funds are necessary and what they are 
to be used for and they are interested. 

A number af commercial organizations 
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have adopted the plan of preparing a 
program of the year’s work. Some of 
them select the items from a list sub- 
mitted to a referendum by the members, 
but it does not appear generally to be 
the rule to discuss all items thoroughly 
in open meeting nor, except in a few 
instances, to give to committee personnel 
the same careful consideration as is 
given to the items of the program, nor to 
treat program items and committees to 
correspond as one complete and insepa- 
rable whole. 

It would seem, however, that when 
the program is agreed upon and the com- 
mittees selected, it is only a foundation 
that has been laid. Direction, it would 
seem, should be given to the work the 
committees are to do, and this, in turn, 
should be carefully laid out in what 
might be called a time budget or advance 
calendar. 

A striking exainple of the program- 
ming of committee work is found in 
a pamphlet’ completed by the Committee 
on Organization of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, entitled, “A Summary of 
the Activities of the Chamber, of its 
Committees, their personnel, the sub- 
jects which come within their scope of 
action, and their plans and calendars for 
the current year.” 

The name and personnel of each com- 
mittee is set forth, followed by a state- 
ment regarding the necessity of the work 
to be done. Then comes a statement of 
the plan and scope of the work, and last 
a calendar fixing dates for the various 
items of procedure. We find, for in- 
stance, that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, whose duties have been carefully 
defined, is required to begin a prelimi- 
nary survey on March 1; that certain 
hearings should be completed on April 
1; that a digest of evidence should be 
prepared on April 15; that, on May 1, 
an agreement should be reached regard- 
ing some general recommendations and 
a first draft of a report prepared; and 
so on, fixing dates, item by item, until 
November 1, the time set for the com- 
pletion of the final report. 

In working out a program like this, 
all dead committees are easily discover- 
able, and are dropped, for the necessity 
of working out a committee program 
closely defining the duties and activities 
and arranging the activities in calendar 
form, would be difficult of accomplish- 
ment in the case of a committee with no 
real function to perform. The working 
out of such a program should also fur- 
nish information of value when it comes 
to selecting men to serve on committees 
and in fixing their number. 

A program of this sort need in no 


way interfere with the regular duties 
of the secretary. While it might add 
the burden of committee supervision in 
those smaller organizations where com- 
mittees as a rule are inactive and the 
secretary does all the work, on the other 
hand, it relieves him of that part of the 
work which best practice regards as 
properly belonging to committees. 


As to Standing Committees 


How many standing committees, pro- 
vided for in the by-laws, are really ac- 
tive in the majority of organizations? Is 
it a good thing to have inactive com- 
mittees? As a matter of fact, are not 
committee members having no work to 
do apt to take their inactivity as a 
measure of the amount and value of the 
work being done by other committees of 
the organization and its officers. What 
are these committeemen to answer when 
questioned, as they frequently must be, 
regarding what the organization is do- 
ing? 

Suppose, instead of a lot of standing 
and special committees with undefined 
or hazily defined duties, we had coin- 
mittees composed of men carefully se- 
lected with a view to the work to be 
done, together with a clearly defined 
statement of what that work is, a calen- 
dar for meetings, investigations, hear- 
ings and reports, and provision for close 
secretarial supervision in carrying out 
the committee programs. Would not this 
be worth trying? 

It would not be necessary to lay out 
an entire program by rule of thumb, but 
at first to try the experiment only in a 
few of the more important activities that 
had been decided upon. If the experi- 
ment proved successful it could be ap- 
plied to all committees, and if not, it 
could be dropped. 

Many commercial organization secre- 
taries complain that people are contin- 
ually asking what the local organization 
is doing, and this, despite the fact that 
publicity regarding its activities is con- 
stantly appearing in the official journal 
and the public press. The frequency of 
this complaint would lead to the belief 
that some other means must be found 
of informing the public and keeping its 
interest a1oused. 


Some Examples of Effective Work 
That the members are interested in 
what is going on when given a chance 
to express themselves would seem to be 
exemplified in answers to a questionnaire 
recently sent by the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association to its mem- 
bers. The questionnaire listed sixty-three 
proposed activities and asked the mem- 
bers to indicate which ten they considered 
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the most important. Nearly 1000 re- 
sponses were received. The highest num- 
ber of votes was in favor of improved 
municipal administration, the next high- 
est in favor of efforts to secure a union 
station; and these were followed in due 
order by good roads, industrial develop- 
ment, improved housing, improved rela- 
tionship with the Northwest, reorganiza- 
tion of police department, promotion of 
child welfare, improved river navigation 
and adjustment of traffic rates. 

The Board of Trade of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, recently issued a program of work 
based on suggestions received from 700 
members. The first item relates to the 
paving, repairing, cleaning and lighting 
of the streets. The second relates to 
sidewalks and enforcement of the law 
as to obstructions. ‘The third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh, relate to city 
planning, parks, playgrounds, shade 
trees, and improved housing and sanita- 
tion. Other items on the program are 
smoke reduction, abatement of noises, 
public market, vocational training, farm 
improvement, industrial development, 
transportation, retail trade, and increased 
efficiency in city government. These are 
the activities in which the members ex- 
pressed most interest. Is it to be doubted 
that the interest can be maintained as 
long as the public is kept informed that 
an earnest, persistent effort is being made 
to carry out the program adopted through 
its aid and advice? 

In a letter to. members enclosing the 
program of work adopted, the Elizabeth 
Board of Trade said: 

Adoption of a Program of Work based on 
the desires of the membership is in line 
with the latest development in Board of 
Trade work throughout the United States. 
The program represents the Board of 
Trade's survey of the entire city, from in- 
dustrial, commercial and civic standpoints. 
The manufacturer, the retailer, the real 
estate man, the builder, the doctor—each 
has his restricted view of the city as it ap- 
pears to him and as it figures in his business 
operations. The Board of Trade’s view 
must be all-inclusive. Considerable atten- 
tion is given in this program to civic sub- 
jects. Civic work everywhere is being 
recognized and emphasized. In many 
cities it constitutes forty percent or more 
of the organization’s activities, 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in 
a recent report calls attention to the fact 
that every successful business is in a 
constant state of reorganization; that it 
is a sign of weakness rather than strength 
when the management is completely sat- 
isfied with methods and policies for any 
considerable length of time, and that 
this is as true of a Chamber of Com- 
merce as of any other business corpora- 
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tion. In another part of the report it 
asks who can measure the effect of dis- 
interested service upon the character and 
broadened vision of the members, and 
the value to many of them of sitting in 
council with men of ripe and seasoned 
judgment, discussing public questions 


without a view to personal gain or desire 
for personal recognition. 

But in order that they may receive the 
benefits that come ‘through association 
with the activities of the organization, 
its officials and committees, is it not 
neressary that they be given a part in 


selecting the program, in discussing its 
various items and in serving on or aid- 
ing its committees to the greatest pos- 
sible extent ; and that they be not merely 
invited to do this, but that the way be 
made easy and every encouragement 
xiven them to do it? 


Organization Work Attracts Attention 


EADING publications of geneial 

circulation, such as The Saturday 
Evening Post and the Outlook, have de- 
voted considerable space in recent issues 
to the important work of commercial 
organizations in community develop- 
ment and betterment. 


“Running a Town With a Club” 


In a two page article on the Civic and 
Commerce Association of Minneapolis, 
the Post of January 1 says :— 

“The C. & C. is a Chamber of Com- 
merce plus. Its membership includes not 
only business men but teachers, doctors, 
labor leaders, clerks, chauffeurs, and 
every other element of the community 
that is representative and upon which 
things can be built. It has a yearly 
revenue of a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars to pay its own expenses, 


has among its business and professional 
men enough technical ability to run a 
community ten times the size if it could 
ever be hitched to the town. A few of 
these men could tackle the job single- 
handed, for they already handle affairs 
just as large and complicated. Hundreds 
of other men could deal with portions of 
the community’s work, get tremendous 
fun out of it, and would serve for noth- 
ing and grow in the doing. The chief 
shortcoming of American city govern- 
ment seems to be that few of these men 
are enlisted, but in Minneapolis they have 
found out how to accomplish this.” 


Developing a Greater Detroit 


The Outlook of December 22 has an 
article by one of its staff correspondents 
on Detroit, in which he says :— 


immigrant employees in Detroit factor- 
ies, of whom there are more than sixty 
thousand. “Safety first’ lessons have 
been amply given, but the teaching of the 
English language and of patriotism 
fostered-by the Board has assumed a dis- 
tinguished place in the educational work 
of the time. The appropriation for ev- 
ening schools was increased this year 
from $35,000 to $65,975, and through the 
activity of the Board of Commerce the 
the 
was increased from 2,169 in September, 
1914, to 6,778 in September, 1915. 
Several 


attendance in elementary classes 


manufacturers pay an _ addi- 
tional two cents an hour to foreign em- 
ployees who study English at nigitt 
schools. The Board of Commerce new 
is planning to make a permanent display 


of Made-in-Detroit goods placed on view 





N MINNEAPOLIS they have an interesting way ¢f 
| running the town. Without changing the political 
scheme of the city government to any extent, assome 
other American cities do when they want better adminis- 
tration Secked up thei- ‘last. ve 


The Title of an Article on Mint 


raised from members’ dues. Each mem- 
ber pays dues according to the rough 
value of the organization to himself. A 
big wholesaler, constantly selling goods 
to hundreds of buyers who are brought 
to Minneapolis by the C. & C., can natu- 
rally pay more than the small retailer with 
a modest turnover, while the public- 
service corporation profits more directly 
than the proprietor of, say, two or three 
taxicabs. So each pays what seems 
right and the dues run from ten dollars 
a year up to as much as five thousand 
dollars. But big dues do not mean big 
influence, for the ten-dollar member has 
one vote and his say-so, and the five- 
thousand-dollar member has no more. 

“This organization is a clearing house 
for the ability and public spirit of the 
town. It brings able men together in com- 
munity service, keeps them at work, and 
backs them up with expert assistance. 
Government in American cities is not all 
it might be; yet the worst-managed city 


By James Ii. Collins 


hundred of them out for a luncheon meeting if they can 
“a a speaker who will instruct or ins’ 


or putting a lot of high-class energy behind some spec- 

tacular project for a short time. It is not so easy to 

keep up the pace and attend to minor details. 
Minneapolis started off with the usual Whoop-la! The 


Pishliei far hrace-h *~nts. and 


weapolis and Its Commercial Association, in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 


“It was my good fortune to learn part 
of the important work that has been done 
by the Board of Commerce in the de- 
velopment of a greater Detroit. This or- 
ganization is the consolidation of a num- 
ber of commercial bodies that had built up 
considerable strength in their own fields. 
The principal ones of these were the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the De- 
.roit Convention Bureau, and the Detroit 
Adcraft Club. The Commerce Board 
occupies a handsome home in the heart 
of the business district, which is a Club 
and civic center as well as a commercial 
meeting place. 

“Besides its very extensive activities for 
industrial upbuilding, the Board of Com- 
merce has entered largely into the field of 
social economics and has made an ad- 
mirable record in its work for employees’ 
welfare. A conspicuous example of the 
work of this organization is seen in its 
movement to educate the vast number of 


The branches of this or- 
ganization that are most active are the 
Bureaus of Industry and Education, the 
Transportation Bureau, the Bureau of 
Taxation, the Executives’ Club, the 
Wholesale Merchants’ Bureau, the Ad- 
craft and Salesmanship Clubs, and the 
Good Committee. Charles B. 
Warren, President of the Board of Com- 
merce, takes the interesting position that 


two years ago. 


Roads 


a commercial organization should devote 
itself to promoting the welfare of indus- 
trial employees as much as to advancing 
the commercial welfare of a community. 

““T have never considered the Board of 
Commerce merely as a commercial body,’ 
he said. ‘We have definite work along 
social lines.’ One of our slogans is, ‘Every 
industrial employee a home owner.’ * * * 

“The several bureaus in the Board of 
Commerce, working on tax and many in- 
dustrial problems, are achieving things 
that will be helpful, not only to Detroit, 
but to business men everywhere.” 
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()WING to many requests for additional copies 


_ last year--a demand which continued for 
y months afterwards, not only from members but 
i from commercial concerns and others, represent- 
: ing all phases of business interests---we hope to be 


of service by calling your attention 1n advance to the 
: Annual Meeting Number 


7 The Nation’s Business 


Out in February 











| Complete Story of the Meeting 


Something which men who have attended the convention will want to 
read when they get home and a complete record for those who were pre- 
cam. || vented from coming. It will contain information, including the im- 
1e portant addresses, reports and resolutions, which no business man should 
fail to have on his desk. Copies will be sent for 25 cents each, postage 
- @ prepaid. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States: A National Business Council 


Each dot indicates one of the 700 organizations of the National Chamber. Every state, as well as Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines 
are now represented; also the American Chambers of Commerce of Paris, Berlin, Milan, Constantinople, Brazil and Shanghai. 


A GREAT BUSINESS FORUM 


yap coset saa Wilson, high government officials and other eminent au- 

thorities will discuss at the National Capital next month the very 
biggest pending questions affecting the nation and its commerce. Com- 
mercial preparedness and trade conditions after the war will receive the 
same attention from those assembled that military preparedness is now re- 
ceiving from the people at large. 


Three hundred thousand business men from all over the country will send delegates 
to take advantage of the unparalleled opportunity for common counsel. The position 
of the United States in the world’s trade will be considered. You should not miss the 
chance to attend. 


Fourth Annual Meeting 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Washington, D. C., February 8, 9 and 10 
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